




















Beeswax 


Only the Best, Clean, 
PURE Beeswax 











Workmanship 


Modern and efficient equipment, operated by skilled craftsmen. 














Dadants' Quality ee 


Comb Foundation Ss . 


The familiar Dadant “Trademark”, assuring bee- 3 
keepers everywhere of the best in comb foundations. 


Order now, in advance of cold weather, and have 
next season’s supply on hand. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


1010 W. AUSTIN ST., PARIS, TEXAS HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Dealers Everywhere 








Spears’ Quality Bred Italian 
Queens 


quality, color, quietness, and 
ability to gather large quantities of honey. 
You can’t go wrong if you requeen wit 
our Italians. Order today while supp! 
still lasts. 55c ea. any quantity. Air Mail. 


SPEARS’ APIARIES 


Bred for 


Hamburg, 
Louisiana 





con® 


Dovetailing Machine 


FOR MAKING BEE HIVES AND 
SUPERS. NOW A SIZE FOR 
EVERY BEEKEEPER’S SHOP. 


DETAILS ON REQUEST. 





a 
Carl E. Johnson Co. 


1557 GREGORY AVENUE 
LINCOLN PARK 25, MICHIGAN 








LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
ORIGINALLY 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 


The JOHN M. DAVIS 
STRAIN Italian Queens 


Guaranteed to please 
or money refunded. 
JUNE 1 TO NOV. 15 

lto 10 $1.00 

10 to 100 -90 


LITTLE & MOORE APIARIES 
SHELBYVILLE, TENNESSEE 











WOODEN BUTTER-MOLDS 
a Rt Ag tt Ly x 


signs carved on dash. Also brick and square 
butter-molds. 


J. E. FLORY 


“Maker of fine Butter-Molds” 
RFD. NO. 1, BOX 682, FORT WORTH, TEX 


tc re ene err rrr - - 
Modern Beekeeping 
The pict gazine of beek ‘ 
ing. We show you with pictures - 
how to do the job easier, icker, 
and better. Special inventor's page. | 
1 yr. $1.50; 2 yrs. $2.50; 3 yrs. $3.25 /| 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
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Howard Weaver's 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS 


1 to 24 $1.00 


25 to 49 8s 
50 and up 75 


HOWARD WEAVER 


NAVASOTA. TEXAS 
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— PACKAGE BEES—ITALIAN QUEENS 
2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
with with with 
queen queen queen 
$3.00 $3.90 $4.70 
2.75 3.75 4.40 


1 to 99 


100 up 
QUEENS 90c each. Air mail postpaid. Clipped on request 
No better quality at any price—Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS, 


Prairie Point, Miss. 








Use ABJ Labels—They Get Results 














QUEENS — BEES 
DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRIDS 
My Own Reliable 
3-BANDED ITALIANS 


WICHT APIARIES 


106 Miller Street 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





Honey Bees 
EUGENE WALKER 


LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 











PUETT‘’S—Prices for 1950 


2-lb. pkg. with queen 

3-lb. pkg. with queen 

4-lb. pkg. with queen 

Queens $5 -90 

Same e Guay, Same Service, But Lower 
Prices—"Puett’s Packages Produce” 


The Puett Company Groncia 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Subscription price, $1.75 per year in U. 8. A. 
CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


54 Bloor St. West. Toronto 5, Ontario 


THRIFTY QUEENS 


comsee.. PACKAGES AND QUEENS. 
THRE ANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
E Write for 1951 prices. 
REMEMBER—tThrifty Bees are guaranteed 
to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
Breeders Since 1892 





Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 


F. E. Morrison 
Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, California 














ROSEVIEW 


a ‘he 





Cc i are of north- 
ern-bred, production- -tested old queens 
that have never swarmed in at least two 
seasons on comb honey production. These 
old queens are also from non-swarming 


mothers. 
RESULT— 


Long _— free service for you. Try 
em and see for yourself. 
Untested’ Th 25 each. Breeders $5.00 each 
Tested $2.50 ea. Tested Breeders $8.00 en. 
An extra queen with each 25 ordered. 


ROSEVIEW GARDENS & APIARIES 
HAWKESTONE, ONTARIO 











—HONEY WANTED— 
CARLOADS AND LESS THAN CARLOADS 
Send samples and quote best cash price de- 


eC ee ly 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No Washington Ave 


Minneapolis 11 Minnesota 














Mr. Eaves (Nebraska) hauls a 
load of bees to alfalfa for polli- 


nation. 
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Rich Honey Farms 
Wwe JEANERETTE, LOUISIANA 
These prices are effective to 
September 16th 

1-24 24 up 
Dadant's Starline Hybrids $1.10 $1.00 
Rich's Leather Italians 85 75 
Caucasians 8S 75 


And while the hoes ape eaching ' Georgia Papershell Pecans 
seed, Mr. and Mrs. Eaves stay , , IN THE SHELL 
“home.” Baa ‘ 5 LBS. goeares & EAST OF 
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Girardeau Apiaries 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 
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(Above) Adult lygus bug (natural size 
about 3/16 inch long). (Ait right) Upper 


3 of three alfalfa stems showing 
Y' 


gus damage. ‘ 


HIS is the title of a 72-page 

Circular 125, issued by the 

Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
Logan, Utah. The research and the 
preparation of this circular was done 
at Utah State Agricultural College 
by the following men who were em- 
ployed as indicated their 
names 


opposite 


Agronomic Studies 
W. Carlson, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering. 


R. J. Evans, Utah Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


M. W. Pedersen, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering. 


G. L. Stoker, Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station 


Study of Harmful Insects 


F. V. Lieberman, Division of Cereal and 
Forage Insect Investigations. 


Cc. J. Snow, Division of Cereal and Forage 
Insect Investigations. 
* 


Alfalfa seed damaged by lygus. 


. J. Sorenson, Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


F. Thornley, Division of Grasshopper 
Control. 
Study of Pollinating Insects 
. E. Bohart, Division of Bee Culture. 


. F. Knowlton, Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


. P. Nye, Division of Bee Culture. 
. E. Todd, Division of Bee Culture (now 


stationed at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson). 


Alfalfa is the most important culti- 
vated crop in the intermountain area 
and is one of the most important 
forage crops in the nation. A stabie 
supply of alfalfa seed is essential to 
the welfare of American agriculture. 
During the last decade over 70 
million pounds of cleaned seed have 


been required each year to maintain 


*Single copies of thi 
obtained from the 
Station free larger 
per copy 


‘ular may be 
Experiment 
ints are 30c 
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hay fields and pastures. If acreage 
planted to legumes were increased to 
the extent advisable for con 
servation and a balanced agricultural 
economy, the annual need for alfalfa 
seed would increase to 
100 million pounds 


soil 


more than 


Utah was the major seed-producing 
state in the late twenties, but by the 
early thirties, yields were so reduced 
that production became 
profitable. This situation first came 
to the attention of the Utah Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in 1925. 
Since that experiments have 
been conducted in many areas of the 
state and elsewhere. In 1947, 
studies more 


seed un- 


time 


these 
given impetus 
through a special appropriation by 
Congress which 
the establishment of the 
Seed Research Laboratory at 
State Agricultural College 
The production of alfalfa seed is 


were 


provided funds for 
Legume 


Utah 
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ced tn Utah 


influenced by a multitude of factors. 
In this circular, the important factors 
discussed three 

practices, 
biological factors, 


are under 


Agronomic 


main 
sections pro- 


tection from and 


pollination 


Agronomic practices affecting al- 
falfa seed production include va- 
rieties of alfalfa, breeding for seed 
production, certification of seed, the 
selection and preparation of the 
seedbed, fertilizers, seed inoculation 
and planting, irrigation, cropping 
systems, and harvesting. The section 
on harvesting is of particular im- 
portance to pollinators. The crop 
should be cut when two-thirds of 
the pods are black or 
during the 


brown, and 
part of the day 
when the humid to reduce 
shattering. Three methods common- 
ly employed in harvesting the seed 
are: (1) Cutting and piling 


early 


alr 1s 


with 
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“twister” 
bar of a 


attachments to the cutter 


horse-drawn or tractor- 
operated mower, and threshing in a 
stationary thresher or combins (2) 
windrowing and threshing with the 
pick-up combine when dry; and (3 
combining direct. The second method 
which is relatively new, ha 
its favor, but 
dictate which is 


harvesting 


much in 
circumstances will 
the best method for 


Protection 
includes 


from actors 
control, dise: s of 


plants, damage 


biological 
weed 
and 


seeds field 


mice and gophers, injury 
effect 
and re 


alfalfa 


and insect control 


cides on bees 
of insecticides on 

Insect control 
the alfalfa 


grasshoppe! s 


includes 
weevil, the > halicid 
ites, thrips 
leafhoppers, aphids, and army, 
Lygus bugs are the most 


spider n 
worms 


damaging 
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(At left) Upper portions of three normal 
alfalfa stems. (Above) Adult alfalfa weevil 
(natural length 3/16 inch) 


pests of seed alfalfa in the West 
Both adults and nymphs feed upon 
the plants, the greatest damage oc- 
curring to the buds 
the field 
a greyish cast. Lygus 
the 
and if present 


preventing 
flowering often assuming 
bugs also feed 
flowers, causing them to 
n the field after 

will feed upon 


the immature seed de 


upon 
drop 
the pods have formed 
troying a 
nigh percentage 

Effective control of lygus bugs pro 
vided a tremendou increase in 
attracted 


three 


flowering which in turn 
Nearly 
as many pods were formed and eight 


as much seed 


many more bees times 
was produced 
wit! f the 
being of good quality As a 
Utah's ld is 


ncreased 


a higher fraction seed 
result, 
average seed yi being 
and may 
with 


when hig! 


soon compare 
that of the early 
were obtained 


The 


favorably 
years yield 
vithout special effort or formula 


(Please turn to next page) 


Norma! alfalfa seed 


we id 
@ 


AY 


\ 


> 


<, 
: Ca eh 





trend in Utah’s average yield during 
a 30-year period of available records 
shows an average state yield from 
1919 to 1927 amounting to 281 pounds 
per acre; from 1928 through 1945, 
yields dropped sharply, averaging 
only 103 pounds. It was during this 
period of consistently low yields that 
it was learned that lygus bug damage 
was a major factor in seed-crop 
failure. From 1946 to 1948 insecti- 
cides were applied to an increasingly 
greater proportion of the avreage left 
for seed with yields averaging 148 
pounds per acre. The 1949 yield is 
estimated at 210 pounds, this being 
the first average state yield to ex- 
ceed 200 pounds since 1927. Greater 
improvement seems inevitable if 
will recommended 


growers follow 


practices. 
Pollination 
The section on pollination, which 
comprises 38 of the 72 pages of the 
Circular, the and 
how it is tripped; self- and cross- 


describes flower 


pollination; methods of obtaining 
polli- 
honey pages) 


covering the field activities of bees, 


cross-fertilization by insects; 


nation by bees (7 
use of colonies in seed production, 
and seed 
cooperation; and 
pollination by wild bees, e. g. bumble 
alkali leaf cutter 
along methods to 
protect 


benefits to seed yields, 


grower-beekeeper 
bees, 


bees, and 


bees, with use 


and these important wild 


pollinating insects 


It is apparent, dis- 
cussion of tripping the blossoms by 
natural and that 
the seed grower must depend upon 
the activities of insects for successful 
seed production, 


following a 


mechanical means 


and, with few 
exceptions, that bees are the only 
insects of value as pollinators of 
alfalfa. Seed produced when alfalfa 
was first grown in the West was polli- 
nated almost various 
kinds of wild existing in the 
area before honey bees were intro- 
duced. Now, 
have become seed 
fields and honey bees, introduced and 
maintained for honey production, 
have to a large extent replaced them 
as pollinators of alfalfa 

Most honey visiting alfalfa 
seed fields in Utah are brought there 
by beekeepers for the honey crop 
Alfalfa under most conditions is 
sufficiently attractive as a source of 
nectar that it suffers little from com- 
petition of other plants, but it is not 
an attractive source for pollen, the 
nectar collectors nearly always out- 


entirely by 
bees 
wild bees 
most 


however, 


scarce in 


bees 
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numbering the pollen collectors, in 
some areas by more than 100 to 1. 


When collecting pollen from alfalfa, 
honey bees trip the majority of the 
flowers they visit. Nectar collectors, 
on the other hand, usually are able 
to procure nectar without tripping 
the flowers; however there is some 
evidence that bees making their first 
visits enter flowers directly and trip 
them. Although tripping by nectar 
collectors is at a slow rate, it is 
important. An average of two nectar- 
collecting per square yard 
tripping at the rate of 1.5 per cent 
of the visited flowers, over a three- 
weeks’ period would set about 70 
pounds of seed per acre. As many 
as four or five bees per square yard 
have been found on alfalfa with 
abundant bloom. 


bees 


Benefit of Honey Bees to 
Seed Yields 


Two experiments recently con- 
ducted in Utah have made it pos- 
sible to evaluate the honey bee 
as an alfalfa pollinator and to 
predict that increasing yields are 
likely to result from increasing their 
numbers. In 1948 on similar caged 
plots at Newton, and in 1949 on open 
plots near Logan, only 14 pounds of 
seed per acre were produced when 
bees were excluded. With 2.2 bees 
per square yard present under na- 
tural conditions the yield amounted 
to 198 pounds of seed per acre in 
1948, but with 4.9 per square 
yard under confined conditions, the 
seed yield increased to 321 
In 1949 with 4.3 per square 
yard under natural conditions, the 
eed yield amounted to 666 pounds 
per but with 13.6 
yard under confined con- 
ditions, the yield amounted to 1,018 
pounds. These experiments indicate 
that the naturally occurring supply 
of pollinators is usually inadequate 
for high seed production, and more 
seed should result from 
the number of honey bees 

The 


eed 


bees 


pounds. 


bees 


acre, bees per 


square 


increasing 


benefit 
fields of 


from 
Utah been shown 
also by the effect of migratory move- 
ment of colonies into the state dur- 
ing the last 23 years. High yields 
have tended to occur in years of high 
migratory traffic and low yields when 
there was less 


honey bees in 


has 


traffic, a surprising re- 
view of the many 
powerful factors affecting seed yields 
Since the advent of lygus control on 
a large scale in 1946, the trend has 
but with yields at gen- 


lationship in 


continued 


erally higher level than in preceding 
years 


Utilization of Honey Bees for 
Pollination 


For adequate pollination, seed 
fields should have at least four or 
five honey bees per square yard dur- 
ing the flowering season. Depending 
upon the abundance of other attrac- 
tive plants within range, this may 
require from one to five or more 
colonies per alfalfa. Ob- 
viously no hard-and-fast number of 
colonies per can be recom- 
mended. The number of native wild 
pollinating insects also will influence 
the number of colonies required. 
There is some evidence from studies 
in California that increasing the 
number of colonies from two or three 
to five or six per acre, does not 
always increase the total number of 
bees on the field, but is likely to in- 
crease the number of young adult 
bees, which are the more frequent 
trippers when collecting nectar. 


acre of 


acre 


California researchers recommend 
a minimum of two colonies per acre 
for production of 250 to 500 pound 
seed crops, and an additional colony 
for each additional 100 pounds of 
seed. Using six colonies per acre, 
they report yields of 1,000 pounds 
or more, the colonies being placed 
in groups in the field. 

Bees should be placed in or close 
to the field as soon as it begins to 
show purple. 


Seed Grower-Beekeeper 
Cooperation 


Pollination is to a considerable ex- 
tent a community problem. The 
flight of the bees cannot be controlled 
and the neighbors may be sharing the 
benefits of this. At the same time, 
both the grower and the beekeeper 
may suffer from appli- 
cation of insecticides by these same 


careless 


neighbors. 

Three taken 
by the seed growers to increase the 
supply (1) They 
locations 
they can 
follow the recommendations for con- 
trol of injurious are 
also designed to minimize damage to 
bees, and (3) they can pay the bee- 
keeper for pollination services when- 
ever more colonies are required for 


basic steps can be 


of pollinators can 
provide good apiary close 


to or in their fields, (2) 


insects which 


satisfactory seed production than is 
practicable for honey production. 
Potentially, seed growers and bee- 
keepers are partners in an enterprise; 
but, because of the wide-ranging 
habits of bees, this partnership can 
only be entirely satisfactory on a 


community-wide basis 
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Dr. Eva Crane 


To follow Miss Annie Betts, B. Sc., 
as Editor of Bee World is an honor 
and a responsibility not to be lightly 
esteemed. Dr. Eva Crane, the new 
Editor, has brought to her new post 
a wealth of learning and experience 
which fits her well for the task. 

She was by training, first a mathe- 
matician, then a biological physicist. 
At London University she took a 
special honor B. Sc. degree in both 
Mathematics and Physics and follow- 
ed this up with M. Sc. in Mathe- 
matics and Ph.D. in Physics. There- 
after she held two University lecture- 
ships and specialized in biological 
physics, working for a time under 
the Medical Research Council at 
the Unit for Research on Cell 
Metabolism. 

With such training in research it 
is not surprising that, when she 
began to take an interest in beekeep- 
ing, the scientific side should make a 
special appeal. Her first colony of 
bees was purchased in 1941, a year 
later she acquired another stock in 
the shape of a wedding present; she 
has never had time to keep more 
than six stocks. She still speaks with 
appreciation of the help she re- 
ceived from members of her local 
association in her early days of bee- 
keeping. In more recent years she 
has investigated some beekeeping 
problems especially in conjunction 
with the B. B. K. A. Research Com- 
mittee and has published papers in 
Bee World and elsewhere. 

Dr. Crane joined the B. B. K. A 
Research Committee when it wa 
formed in 1945 and since 1948 she has 
acted as Secretary. The Bee Re- 
search Association, started in 1949, 
has been in charge of Dr. Crane since 
its inception. The objects of this 
body are “to advance the scientific 
study of bees and with a view there- 
to, to promote, finance, organize, 
carry on and encourage research on 
bees.” It will be seen that this 
organization, directed by Dr. Crane 
presents her with great oppor- 
tunities to develop research work in 
beekeeping. 

One of the main difficulties con- 
fronting the research worker in bee- 
keeping is to find ready access to 
what has already been published 
Research results are published in no 
fewer than 500 journals scattered 
throughout the world, most of which 
are not readily available. Thousands 
of papers are published every year in 
almost every language in the world. 
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Dr. Eva Crane, new Editor of the Bee 
World, succeeding Miss Annie Betts. 


Dr. Crane and Anna Mauritzio (right 
research, with Dr. Morganthaler) in sight- 
seeing tour at Congress. 


Before a 
progress he 
with 
done on h 


research 
must 
work has 


worker can make 


become familiar 
been 
How 
is he to do it? To help him in this the 
B.R.A 


whereby 


what already 


" 
is particular subject 


has worked out a scheme 


summaries of all im- 
portant papers in beekeeping are pre 
pared by a team of voluntary w 
and published from month to 
month. These summaries, kn 
Apicultural Abstracts, appear in Bee 
World each month and ars 
separately 

Dr. Crane superintends this work 
and it is fitting indeed that she should 


orkers 
are 


wn as 


available 


now become the Editor of Bee 
World. The Directors of the Apis 
Club are to be congratulated on this 
recent appointment and beekeepers 
in Britain and beyond can look 
forward to much valuable work be- 
ing done by Dr and the 
various organizations which she now 
controls 


Crane 
J. N. Tennent, Scotland. 


-~er 


New Research Man for 
Laboratory at Logan, Utah 
Marshall D was recently 
appointed as apiculturist for the 
U.S.D.A. Division of Bee Culture and 
assigned to the cooperative 


Levin 


Legume 
Seed Research Laboratory at Logan, 
Utah. He will be working with 
George E. Bohart, entomologist, and 
William P. Nye, apiculturist, on 
pollination of legume seed crops by 
honey bees and wild bees 
Mr. Levin graduated in entomology 
from the University of Connecticut 
in 1947 and received his master’s 
degree in entomology at the Univer- 
ity of Minnesota in 1949. His thesis 
work on the nutrition of honey bees 
was done under the direction of M. H. 
Haydak. He has had several seasons 
of experience with commercial bee- 
and with the University of 
Minnesota apiaries and also has kept 
colonies of } own childhood 
Thirteen mont} pent in England 
with the Eighth Air Force 
ypportunity to visit and 
beekeepers visit 
While attending 
s disc harge 


keepers 
ince 


gave him 
work with 
a number! and 
everal aplarie 
chool follow 


found time t 


he has 
father 
just arrived 


marry and two 
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Htow to Age Slowly 
With the Aid of Honey 


Yor many years I have admired 
the mental and physical 
vigor of aging Vermonters 

and their ability to maintain their 
hearing and eyesight. Asa rule they 
live longer than the three score and 
ten years supposed to represent the 
span of life of man. Men in the 
seventies do a full day’s work on the 
farm here in Vermont. It is not un 
usual to find men eighty years old 
doing their share of farm work as 
if they were many years younge! 
Eighteen per cent of the population of 
Vermont is over 55 years of age. A 
Survey of ministers in the Vermont 
Methodist Church Conference showed 
that for a ten year period the 
average age at death of Methodist 
Minsters was eighty years. Several 
in this group lived beyond 90 years 
of age. Why do native Vermonters 
age so slowly and live so long? Some 
Might say it is heredity. This un 
doubtedly helps but their offspring 
forsaking the ways of their parents 
do not live as long. All too often they 
@re dead before the age of seventy 
is reached. Wherein, then, lies this 
Blow aging process? Years of study 
of aging native Vermonters 
the answer. It is the use of 
and apple cider vinegar and the ob 
servance of old _ nutritional 
handed down by each generation to 
the succeeding generation. 


bring 
honey 


laws 


great deal of 
largest 
lives in 
life 
honey in 


Vermont a 
eaten. The 
New England 
the years of 
need of eating 
creases. It is especially necessary 
at both ends of life. In infancy it 
is an ideal sweetening agent for the 
baby’s feeding formula. two 
teaspoonfuls are used in eight ounces 
of feeding mixture. Should an infant 
become constipated 
amount of honey by one-half tea 
spoonful. On the other hand if 
looseness of the bowels develops de 


Here in 
honey is 
keeper in 
Vermont. As 
lived the 


bee 


are 


One or 


increase the 


crease the amount of honey by one 


half teaspoonful 


I inquired at the local 
stores about the customers who pur 
chased honey. I was told that during 


the hay fever season a great deal of 


grocery 
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sold to customers who had 
they could 
get it these hay fever sufferers pre- 
Honey 
fever 


honey was 


hay fever each year. If 


ferred comb honey lessened 
of the hay 
if the hay fever was mild 
the controlled 
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sold to 
in making the feed- 
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the severity 
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with 
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mothers for usé 
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use. Throughout the year, 
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old 
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people 
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good 
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good € lim 


to a leep our daily 
related to 
means we 
a daily movement of the 
The taking of 
tablets each night not seem to 
the best answer to our 
bowel elimination problem. We learn 
fron that honey is the 
Honey is a mild laxative 
harmless to the body and 
can be taken each day indefinitely 
Each one of us learns by trial and 
error the daily amount of honey we 
need to guarantee a 
movement. If 
stipated the 
eaten increased 


the bo lops the daily amount 
of honey 


2ood 
nation which 
must have 
bowels carthartic 
does 
represent 
one another 
answer 


which is 
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we become a bit con- 
daily amount of honey 
If a looseness of 
vels deve 
decreased. One learns by 
experience just how much to in- 
decrease the daily amount 

in order to 


character of the 


if honey taken each day 
control the 


ent 


bowel 
ssity for 
older in 
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ve have bserved that a 
p exists between the taking 

the efficiency of the 
body. Without honey 


an effort to climb a 


by D. C. Jarvis, M. D. 


flight of walk 
to do some needed shopping and to 
be steady on our feet as we move 
about the home. We are less liable 
to fall. If we take honey each day 
it gives us energy. It is 
difficult to do the day’s work. We 
go up and down stairs and 
there is less need to place the hand 
on objects to steady one’s self when 
walking about the home. There is 
less need of using a cane with which 
to steady the There is 
danger of falling. Muscle response 
to one’s needs is much quicker than 
it otherwise would be. The muscles 
eem to be stronger 

3. Honey is 


stairs, to downtown 


more less 


easier 


body. less 


very soothing to the 
When we eat our 
better We less 


tomach conscious after 


stomach honey 


digestion is are 
taking food. 
There is less gas in the stomach and 
heartburn if 
present after 

4. Honey sleep at 
night necessary if one 
wishes to be at his best the following 
day. It is far superior to the usual 
“lullaby pills” prescribed to produce 
sleep being harmless can be 
indefinitely The honey may 
be taken alone at bedtime to produce 
sleep if apple cider 
vinegar may be added to the honey 
in the proportion of three teaspoon- 
fuls of apple cider vinegar to each 
cupful of honey. This 
is more effective in producing sleep 
than the honey alone 
cider vinegar and honey 
placed in a wide mouthed bottle 
or jar that will admit a teaspoon. 
This is kept in the bedroom. The 
dose of this tea- 
spoonfuls. 

5. We use honey because it pre- 
vents the appearance of twitching of 
the muscles such as twitching of the 
eyelids or the corner of the mouth 
It also prevents the appearance of 
cramps in the muscles especially in 
the muscles of the legs at night. If 
muscle twitching and muscle cramps 
should appear in not taking 
honey the eating of honey each meal 
will bring about a disappearance of 
the cramps. At least two teaspoonfuls 
of honey should be taken at 


less they have been 
eating 


assures sound 


which is so 


and 
taken 


necessary, OI 


combination 


This apple 
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mixture is two 


one 


each 
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As We 8 


HE POISON MENACE—Reports of 
losses of honey bees due to appli- 
4 cations of insecticides are very dis- 
turbing in view of the need for more bees 
for pollination purposes. In some neighbor- 
hoods, beekeepers have found it necessary to 
move to safer places, and in some instances 
beekeepers have gone out of business. From 
the Rio Grande Valley, reports indicate 
that losses have amounted to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

The use of chemical poisons is on the in- 
crease. The introduction of DDT in late 
years can be said to have opened the door 
on vast usage of insecticides as an agricul- 
tural practice. Although the newer chem- 
icals, when properly applied, are less of 
menace to beekeeping than were the 
arsenicals, there is good evidence to question 
the permanent benefit to our agricultural 
economy. 

Aside from the question of what the 
residual effects of these chemicals may have 
on our soil, the poison that kills the pest also 
destroys the predators that normally keep 
the harmful insects in check, as well as the 
beneficial insects on which the farmer de- 


seanene 


See It 


pends for adequate pollination. Thus, in- 
stead of a permanent reduction in insect 
pests, we often find there is actually an 
and more and more dependence 
necessarily must be placed by agriculture 
on the use of chemical poisons. 

Whereas, when Nature is left to her own, 
the increase in destructive insects is accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in their 
natural enemies, but man’s interference re- 


increase, 


moves this check and assures a permanent 
instead of a temporary problem 


Entomologists, recognizing the service of 
the honey bee in pollination, have estab- 
lished recommendations concerning insecti- 
cides and their use which result in a 
minimum amount of*harm to the bees. The 
widespread use of insecticides and herbicides 
is here to stay and even will increase. 

There is nothing that the beekeeper can 
do about that. But he can, through co- 
operation with his county agent, farmers, 
and others, do much to ascertain when, 
where, and how chemical poisons are being 
applied in order to avoid losses. In many 
areas, it will be necessary for him to be con- 
stantly alert in order to do this. 








meal. 


We have learned if a cramp 


and two teaspoonfuls of 
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apple cider nutrition. It gathers from the 


flowers 


in a leg muscle appears during the 
night we can stop it at once by 
pouring one teaspoonful of apple 
cider vinegar just as it comes from 
the bottle, into the cupped palm of 
the hand and applying it to that 
part of the leg where the cramp has 
appeared, rubbing the leg until the 
apple cider vinegar disappears into 
the skin which it does very quickly. 
We can then return to bed and fall 
asleep again. 

6. We 
as a sedative 
lessen 


use honey because it acts 
to the body. It will 
stop or headaches. 


It will 


many 
lessen the pain of neuritis 
and the pain associated with 
thritis. Because honey taken each 
meal has a sedative effect upon the 
body we take it to prevent headaches 
and body pain. By doing so life is 
made more comfortable and each day 
more pleasant to live. 

7. We find that honey helps us to 
control body fatigue. When body 
fatigue appears greater than is associ- 
ated with the usual day’s routine 
we add two teaspoonfuls of honey 


ar- 
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vinegar to a glass of water and drink 
the contents of the This may 
be taken with between 
meals depending on 


glass 

meals or 
when one be- 
comes conscious of the 
more fatigue than usual 
honey and apple cider 
is based on the 


presence of 
This 
vinegar drink 
hay field drink here 
in Vermont which controls fatigue in 
the hayfield and has survived the 
passing years as a reliable drink with 
which to banish body fatigue. After 
drinking the contents of the first 
glass of honey and apple cide 
vinegar a second glass is prepared 
This is taken one swallow at 
every half hour if 
feeling of 
controlled 
8. And last, but not 
lieve that honey 
lation to the 
the type of to the 
As we older we are like a 
of land that has We 
need something to rejuvenate the 
body. We feel that the bee 
knows all there is to about 
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a time 
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to make it age slowly 
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slowing the hands though 
the birthdays increase in number. 
If you are less than fifty years of age 
you can assure 
old age by 


you are eight 


reasons should very 


much way of 
of time 


a vigorous and useful 
starting to eat honey 
By doing so you will 
bank of health funds 
to draw should you live 
You will be 


each day now 
deposit in the 
on which 
to an advanced 
better able to the sunset of 
life wishing for the ap- 
pearance of your last sickness to end 
t all—Vermont 


age 
enjoy 
instead of 





E’LL make mistakes and 
they’ll cost both of us 
money,” Newman Lyle 
told seed grower Albert. “I don’t 
know much about pollination. But 
we'll try it and find out.” 

That clinched one of Lyle’s 
four current pollination deals. Lyle 
started selling pollination 30 years 
ago. As an Iowa extension agent he 
began telling farmers that honey bees 
were responsible for their milk and 
beef. Now it’s time the rest of us 
started selling pollination. 

Are you the kind of man who will 
say “I don’t know”? Honesty some- 
times has an inverse effect. 

“The more I say ‘I don’t know,’ the 
more farmers think I know about 
pollination,” confessed Lyle. 

The modern beekeeper has a prob- 
lem. He has a public relations job 
to do that requires more tact and 
diplomacy than any he ever en- 
countered before. Selling pollination 
to the seed grower demands the 
efforts of every beekeeper who ex- 
pects to get into pollination ser- 
vicing. 

He has to have at his command 
all the classic weapons of oratory 
plus a few fresh twists. No matter 
how good a job has been done in 
selling the farmer through other 
media, magazines, newspapers, radio, 
the personal touch is still an im- 
portant facet. 

The groundwork can be laid for 
him through these other media. The 
job can be made less difficult. 

But the success of pollination servi- 
cing depends on Sam and Joe and 
Bill, who are working with Farmer 
A, Farmer B, and Farmer C. Suppose 
Farmer B comes to Joe full of en- 
thusiasm. Joe just never got around 
to learning plant physiology. He 
hasn’t kept up on pollination pay 
ments being arranged elsewhere. He 
doesn’t know how other beekeepers 
have handled pollination servicing. 
In short, he can’t go halfway in 
speaking this new language that is 


- 
“W 
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The public will never know un- 
less you tell them—(Photo by 
Henry Schaefer). 


Glenn O. Jones discussing a sweet clover harvest with Morris Coomes east of Atlantic, 


Iowa. 


strange to both him and the seed 
grower 

Farmer B's ardor is going to be 
dampened. The efforts of the man 
who sold Farmer B on pollination 
are wasted just because Joe hasn't 


equipped himself to do a selling job 


Tell What Happens 
Be prepared to tell how the honey 
bee buries his head in a red clover 
floret, steps on the base of the keel 
petal, and releases the pollen-covered 


There were 14 acres in this field and it yielded 5,580 pounds of uncleaned seed. 


trigger. Chances are the grower 
doesn’t know much about the sex 
life of red clover 

He probably doesn’t know that 
when the sexual column is released 
from the keel petal it hits the bee 
in the neck, dusting pollen into her 
hair. Explain how this pollen is 
brushed off on the next plant the 
bee visits, thus effecting cross polli- 
nation. 


The sex life of red clover is similar 
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by Beverley E. Brink, 
Assistant Secretary 
American Beekeeping Federation 


Pollination Salesman 


to that of all legumes. Cross-polli- 
nation is essential to the develop- 
ment of healthy legume seed. Tell 
the grower this. It’s something he 
will appreciate knowing. 

The Demonstration Method 

Take the case of Ralph Barnes 
whose bees pollinated a 4% bushel 
red clover yield for an _ eastern 
Nebraska farmer. Pollination was 
“just an idea” Ralph had. There 
weren’t many competing plants 
around so he concentrated his bees 
without making any arrangements 
about sharing the seed. The farmer 
had nothing at stake. 

Now that same farmer wants to 
seed his whole farm to legumes and 
will take all the bees Ralph can 
scare up. Ralph used the demon- 
stration method. That farmer recog- 
nizes the value of pollination by bees 
because he’s seen it increase his own 
yield fourfold. He’s eager for more 
of the same. 

Selling the idea of payment, how- 
ever, is harder if you haven’t kept 
up with your bees. A clover yield 
that jumps from 2 to 7 bushels for 


no reason at all excites the grower. ~ 


It doesn’t take him long to make 
a check on an apiary newly located 
nearby. 

A Minnesota farmer harvested a 
$700 sweet clover seed crop last year 
from 10 acres adjoining an A. W 
Brink apiary. This year he asked if 
the bees would be located there 
again. No mention of payment 

Naturally if he can get it for the 
price of an apiary site, the grower 
isn’t going to offer a seed share 
That’s just plain good business for 
him. 

Sell “Share” Payments 

Not being familiar with beekeep- 
ing, most growers don’t know that 
the higher the concentration of bees, 
the less honey. As the seed yields 
go up, honey production 
down. One colony is worth 120 
pounds of alfalfa seed, believes 
Wilkie Collins, Soil Conservation 
man from Nebraska. As more bees 
are added, seed yields will increase 
in that same ratio. That is, two 
colonies will produce 240 pounds 
seed; three, 360. But honey 
duction decreases proportionally 

You don’t get 


goes 


pro- 


augmented seed 


Newman Lyle examines the seed set on some alfalfa pollinated by his bees with a two 


colony concentration. “Two 


powerhouses are worth more than four ordinary colonies,” 


he says. The alfalfa belongs to John Stegeman, north of Sheldon, Iowa. 


yields for nothing. Damaging insect 
control and pollination are both ex- 
pensive. But both are worth it to 
the seed grower in magnified yields. 

A dairyman readily sees that if 12 
cows are pastured on grass that will 
only support 4, milk production will 
suffer. Tell him it’s the same with 
honey bees. The beekeeper’s in- 
come must come from either honey 
or seed. He will see quickly the 
need for a different source of in- 
come if it cannot come from honey. 

A Montana rancher was persuaded 
this summer to let 110 acres of 
alfalfa hay go for seed. Pollination 
is a very word in that area. 
Because the success of such an ex- 
periment would be valuable to him, 
beekeeper Damon McKibben of Glen- 
dive, Montana was willing to put in 
over three colonies to the acre. He’s 
not asking one pound of seed. 

“It will be well worth my invest- 
ment,” said McKibben. “If it works 
out, this will mean a great deal to 
me and to the alfalfa grower.” 

The Montana rancher r’ared back 
when he heard of deals growers and 
beekeepers were making over the 
nation. One-third of the seed? Not 
on your life! But when he heard of 
the potential seed increases, he con- 
ceded, “Sure, if I get 12-bu. alfalfa 
I'd be glad to give the beeman one- 
third.” Climate in that area is more 
favorable to the growth of alfalfa and 
present yields average 1% bushels 
more than the nation’s average 

Some beekeepers, unable to sell a 
die-hard grower on pollination pay- 
ment, are having to move to new 
apiary sites. When the yields from 
that field drop severely by the re- 
moval of the bees, the grower will 
come around. This is an unhappy 
weapon to use. But 
t’s the only recourse 


new 


in some cases 


Use Psychology 


If a beekeeper can say “Grower 


Irvin Leech at Wray, Colorado is 
paying one-third of his ranger alfalfa 
yield to E. H. Adee,” he’s got a sell- 
ing point. If he can tell of other 
specific arrangements beekeepers and 
farmers are making—and then settle 
for less, that farmer’s going to be 
quick to snap up the bargain. Yes, 
it’s good business to settle for less 
until the farmer is convinced. 

Tell your grower about several 
high agreements—and then settle for 
less. Get psychology on your side 
It’s a selling technique as old as 
mankind From its cruder forms 
used in the trinket shops of China- 
town to refined techniques used by 

(Please turn to page 505) 
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7 orninc is gained by low 


prices except the inference of 

inferior quality. The fact that 

honey will not move is not neces- 
sarily a criterion of overpriced honey; 
likewise the idea that cheap honey 
will create its own market is equally 
as false. Both ideas are based on the 
common but incorrect assumption 
that price and price alone deter- 
mines the demand for a product. Our 
experiences in marketing honey since 
the last war have shown that noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
If price alone determines demand it 
would seem as though such things as 
cosmetics, shaving creams, vitamins 
and high priced candies should have 
priced themselves off the market long 
ago, but apparently they have not. 
While Cuban honey and flavored 
honey sell at prices many times that 
of ordinary honey, it would 
that the only honey that is overpriced 


seem 


and efficiency in a mechanical age 
means mechanization. Without mech- 
anization hand labor becomes as 
obsolete as the oxcart or the wooden 
plow share. Mechanization enables 
the farmer to produce more in less 
time which means that he can pro- 
duce it at a lower price and make 
more money. Regardless of how it 
may affect a “balanced” agriculture, 
the farm of the future will be 
mechanized, in fact present Govern- 
ment plans now call for more elec- 
tricity on the farms. This electricity 
will be used to increase production 
at a This means that 
those who persist in following oxcart 
methods will their 
obituary. 


lower cost. 


write own 
farming has been mechan- 
some time, and fruit pro- 
duction is now entering a new 
Operations that 


Grain 
ized for 


mechanized stage. 


with the container thrown in as 
a souvenir. Except where tremen- 
dous volumes are involved, and 
when all factors of production are 
considered, a selling price of ten or 
twelve cents cannot allow a profit 
to the beekeeper regardless of his 
efficiency. 

Costs will always be high in bee- 
keeping because much of the equip- 
ment used is dormant most of the 
year, while depreciation and inter- 
est continue; still there seems to be 
little rhyme or reason to the excess 
handwork, self-imposed, as we now 
have it in the construction of our 
so-called modern frames and hive 
bodies. There seems to be no good 
reason why a frame must be made 
in four parts when it probably could 
be made in one piece with the wax 
inserted ready to use. Hive bodies 
too should be assembled in much less 
time and manipulated with much less 





Attractive Profits 


by Charles W. Gouget 


Sell More Honey 





is poor honey. A poor honey may 
price itself off the market, eventually, 
but a quality honey sold at a much 
higher price under proper conditions 
of advertising, sales promotion and 
merchandising may actually create 
new markets and double, triple or 
even quadruple its demand. 

The bulk of the honey crop must 
be sold during a relatively short 
period of time by special, perennial 
sales techniques which can _ be 
supported only by honey sold at 
a reasonable profit. Since cheap 
honey is always “given away” 
under present costs of production, 
the producer of cheap honey will re- 
main in business only as long as his 
back and his philosophy hold out, 
while he donates his labor to pro- 
duction for the noble purpose of de- 
pressing the general price level so 
that no one can make any money. 


Mechanization 
Attractive profits do not necessarily 
mean high prices. Profits depend 
largely on efficiency in production, 
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were formerly done entirely by hand 
have been speeded up many times by 
the use of machines. This same fact 
holds true of the production of pine- 
apples, coconuts and tomatoes raised 
on a large scale. It is not impossible 
to conceive of electronic power in 
the future which may completely 
outmode our present machines in cost 
of operation, power and efficiency. 
This is not a “Horatio Alger” fairy 
tale; it is already in the cards and 
electronic machines are in the 
making. 

Beekeeping like all other branches 
of farming must keep pace with 
modern trends and modern develop- 
ments, and match machines with 
machines, instead of with backs and 
muscles, or be lost in a cloud of dust 
For 
many years, except during the period 
of the war, the investment in labor, 
time and equipment has been far 
too great to permit a profit on ten 
or twelve cent honey under present 
methods of production. In most cases 
honey at this price is given away 


as the rest of the world goes by. 


labor. Above all, we must eventually 
place on the market a small proces- 
sing unit, at a reasonable price, that 
will do the job from the extractor 
to the bottle much cheaper and 
better than it can be done by hand. 
Such a unit could resemble a modern 
quick-freeze unit in outward ap- 
pearance, and it will produce a uni- 
form, quality product that will sell 
more honey at a greater profit. 

The giant strides made in organi- 
zation since the war are direct re- 
sults of profits accumulated during 
the war period, and with organized 
vigilance progress will continue as 
long as attractive profits are realized. 


Merchandising 

Proper merchandising is the end 
result of a kind of “chain reaction” 
brought about by the proper selection 
of honey jars and labels; by proper 
methods of display in the right 
places; by talks on the values of 
honey over the radio; and by effec- 
tive advertising in 


local papers. 
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As We See lit 


PIARY LOCATIONS — PERMA- 
NENT? The founder of the Dadant 
group (the late Charles Dadant) 

quoted an old French saying which seems 
entirely apropos now: “Les saisons se suive 
mais ne se resemble pas” (The seasons follow 
each other but do not resemble each other). 


Only for our object lesson we would say 
that the years follow each other but do not 
resemble each other, and would apply it 
directly and particularly to the honey flora 
and the location of apiaries. 


Time was when the buckwheat regions of 
the East, the clovers of the central West 
and the mesquite and horsemint of the 
South furnished favorable and permanent 
locations though even then the large bee- 
keeper had to be continually on the alert 
for more desirable locations within his 
narrow range Then came the irrigation in 
the West and the huge fields of sweet clover 


in the North, followed later by a diminution 


of sweet clover acreages. Perhaps the irri- 
gated sections come as near to standing up 





Nevertheless, any such buildup, no 
matter how well it may be done, may 
fail if the storekeeper or merchant 
who hands the honey to the customer 
does not take a personal interest in 
the sale. 
depend on local merchants to move 
the bulk of their honey, the success 


true of many 


Since many beekeepers becomes 


when it 


Honey 


modity 


of his customers to the honey 
of to the groceries 
articles 
drug counter, and honey 
drugs must have personal attention 


service shelf to sell 


for permanent locations as any, though much 
influenced by lack of irrigation water and 
gradually lowering water levels 


And now we have other influences-—huge 
acreages of the legumes for soil building and 
seed, and, on the other hand the advent of 
the spray rig and consequent poisoning of 
bees and killing of honey yielding weeds. 
Right now this is especially noticeable in the 
star thistle honey producing regions of 
northern California which are _ rapidly 
waning, with no reasonable excuse for pro- 
longing the agony except that the thistle 
may grow in some locations where it is not 
economically profitable to destroy it. The 
same thing may happen in central western 
areas with the lowly heartsease and the 
Spanish needle and boneset. 


So the commercial honey producer must 
be constantly alert to these influences which 
may determine whether he wants to build 
for permanence in location or build his honey 
houses so they may be adaptable for other 
uses in case he wishes later to pull up stakes 
and move with changing conditions 


“that 
profits sell more honey.” 


instead conclusion 
fact holds 
sold over the 
like 


same 
This 
Summary 

some 
Honey will not 
market on the basis 
Marketing involves many 
including 


create 
forgotten com- 
left on a self 


itself, while it factors sales 
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attractive 


its own 
of price alone 
additional 
promotion, 


or failure of a sales campaign may 
depend on the attitude of the store- 
keeper. The storekeeper should know 
the source of the honey he sells and 
the conditions under which it is pre- 
pared so that he may answer the 
questions of his customers intelligent- 
ly. Usually, he is glad to know these 
things as well as some of the virtues 
of honey that make interesting 
talking points for sales. Still, he may 
not be willing to emphasize honey 
above the many other articles he 
sells unless it is worth his while to 
do so, and whether it is worth while 
or not depends largely on how much 
he can make on the sale. If he can 
make twenty per cent or more on 
honey and only fifteen per cent on 
groceries he will call the attention 
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may be sold by hundreds of pounds 
when attention is called to it. For 
example: two “shelf” merchants in 
the same town sold about forty 
pounds of honey in months 
while a third placed his honey at eye 
level on the meat counter and on 
the counter where people take their 
groceries To the latter merchant 
every customer was a potential honey 
user, and as a result he sold nearly 
five hundred pounds of honey at forty 
cents a pound while the other two 
sold than forty pounds. The 
third merchant found that thre 
pound jars sold better than one 
pound jars because they attracted 
more attention and sold a few cents 
cheaper per pound. In retail sales 
as in wholesale, we arrive at the 


three 


less 


advertising and merchandising 

2. Probably the only honey 
is overpriced is poor honey 

3. Attractive profits keep men with 
ability in the industry; they enable 
the beekeeper to mechanize so that 
he may produce more at a greater 
profit, a fact which enables him to 
sell on the same basis as he must 
buy In addition, attractive profits 
make it worth while for the retail 
merchant to take a personal inter- 


that 


est in the sale, a factor which cannot 
be overlooked in the seasonal move- 
ment of honey. In all phases of the 
industry attractive profits will sell 
more honey 

4. Nothing is gained by low prices 
except the inference of poor quality 

Illinois 
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Mountain Mint- For Oil and Honey 


NOUGH enthusiasm for es- 
sential oils to cure a dozen 


by August P Beilmann source of nectar. At about this 
first-class sniffles was pro- % 


time it can be mowed and the 
Manager, The Arboretum, Missouri €Mtire plant placed in a still, and 


duced at the Field Meet of the East- Bo.anical Garden, Gray Summit, Mo. the essential oils drawn off in the 
: Readers are referred to the article on * ; se 
ern Missouri Beekeepers held in mountain mint by Frank C. Pellett manner of any simple distillation. 


August at the Arboretum. One of which appeared on page @6 of the If it is not harvested it appears to 
the highlights of this meeting was have more than a little value as 
the distillation—the first time in which operation it was hoped that game cover, particularly for quail. 
Missour'—of the mountain mint many of the production problems It has been said that here is a plant 
championed by Frank Pellett. would be solved. whose “farming” can be completed 
As a result of Mr. Pellett’s work The mountain mint, containing before the bass season opens, thus 
with this plant, the Missouri Botan- such a high percentage of menthol allowing adequate time for fishing 
ical Garden, through their arbo- and essential oils, would appear to Until the “dog days.” About this 
retum at Gray Summit, has been have some possibilities as a com- time the bass quit biting and the 
cooperating in an effort to establish mercial crop. The plant grows in Plant is ready for harvesting. 
this as a potential field crop. A_ the driest, hottest, and poorest por- During the meeting the dis- 
considerable area has been devoted tions of the Ozarks. When in flower, tillation apparatus, obtained from 
to the growing of this plant, during through August, it is an excellent Prof. Liss of Washington University, 


The author demonstrates apparatus for distilling mountain mint to a group of interested beekeepers. 
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was set up on a temporary basis. 
The heat supply was bottled gas and 
the steam was generated in a boiler 
used in uncapping. The oils are ex- 
tremly volatile and readily evapo- 
rated so that in the course of the 
afternoon the region around the 
meeting place was fragrant with the 
odor of mint. Beekeepers in the 
area are more than a little inter- 
ested in the plant as a source of 
nectar, and a contingent of bee- 
keepers drove from Texas County to 
become familiar with the plant and 
to observe the distillation. 

The introduction of any plant into 
the agricultural picture is always 
slow no matter how valuable to the 
farmer. It requires much time to 
work out the production details and 
demonstrate the advantages and 
practicability of the new crop to 
the farmer. This will eventually 
happen, but only because Frank 
Pellett, roaming the Ozark hills with 
the trained eye of a beekeeper, dis- 
covered and visualized the vast pos- 
sibilities of Pycnanthemum flex- 
uosum—the mountain mint. 

A wild flower today—an 
trial crop tomorrow! 


indus- 


How-to-do-it 


Introducing Queens 


The following method of 
introducing queens has proved 
100% successful in our apiary 
and is the most satsfactory one 
I have ever tried: 

When the queens arrive by 
mail each one is immediately 
placed in a 3-frame nucleus. 
They are liberated in about 2 
hours and promptly start to lay. 
When an old queen fails or a 
colony becomes queenless for 
some reason or other, I first 
check carefully to see that there 
is no queen present and no 
queen cells. Then I take the 
second story food chamber and 
shake the bees from it into the }§ 
first story, covering this with } 
a sheet of newspaper. The next 4 
step is to remove 3 combs from } 
the center of the second story { 
and replace with a nucleus. 4 
Then replace the hive cover ) 
and leave it alone. The queen { 
continues laying undisturbed, 4 
proceeding on to the other } 
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combs; the bees come through 
the paper and settle down to 
normal living; and the 3 combs 
of brood already laid by the 
queen give the colony a real 
“boost,” hence no time is lost 

John A. Larson, Minnesota 
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News Jtem on New Honey Product 


A new fruit product of interest to 
the beekeeping industry is described 
in an article in the July 
of the food trade magazine Food 
Industries.” Entitled “New Crystal 
lized Fruit Spread Shows Con 
mercial Promise,” the article de 
scribes the method of manufacture 
and the properties of the product. It 
is a fruit-flevored spread which de 
pends for its texture on fine grained 
crystallization of dextrose, similar to 
that found in Dyce-processed honey 

The spread is made from fruit 
or puree) 
to about 17% moisture and then fine 
ly crystallized to produce its smootl 
non-sticky consistency. It is a result 
of the honey research program at the 
Eastern Regional Research Labo 
ratory of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture 

In the article, the 
White, Jr., states 
component of the 
either natural or 


1950 issue 


juice 


and honey evaporated 


author, J. W 
that “the 
spread 


sugar 
must be 
deflavored honey,’ 
since the soft texture obtained is de 
pendent on the presence of an excess 
of levulose over dextros¢ 
sugar not found to be 
He recommends _ that 
honey be used, since it is a uniforn 
material with no flavor 
the fruit flavor 
of natural and a reduced 
proportion of fruit makes a pleasing 
fruit-and-honey flavored product 


Invert 
suitable 
defilavored 


was 


to mask 
It is noted that use 
honey 


Production of the spread in several 
flavors is These 


raspberry 


reported 
strawberry, red 
berry, peach 


include 

ogan 
grape, pineapple, apri 
cot and orange Usually part of 
fruit and part of defi 
honey is preferred 


one 
one vored 

It is suggested that since a vacuum 
cooking process is included, return of 


he volatile flavoring constituents to 


the final product desirable for best 


quality 


The method of production of the 
fruit spread is described in some de- 
tail. The fruit component 
puree or concentrate. It is ad- 
that they be depectinized to 
avoid jelling tendencies later in the 

Sugar componént, as stated 
must be either honey or de- 
flavored honey Equal weights of 
constituents are mixed and 
to a moisture 
The concentrated 
processed in a 

that used for 
honey-spread, or finely crystallized 
honey. It is cooled to about 95° F. 
and a fine-grained “starter” material 
The fruit “essence” may bé 
idded at this point and the spread 

lled into consumer packages and 
held in (55-60° F.) storage for 
about days to complete the 
crystallization. Reprints of the article 
may be obtaind from the author at 
the Eastern Regional Research Labo- 
ratory, Philadelphia 18, Pennsyl- 


may be 
UulCe 


vised 


process 
above 
these two 
evaporated in vacuum 
content of 15-18 
material is next 


nanner similar to 


nixed in 


nille 
] cool 


seven 


Vania 


The research reported in the article 
done under the and. 
Marketing Act of 1946. It is part of 
the program at the Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratory to improve the 
utilization of dark, strong-flavored 
By use of deflavored honey 
sirup produced from these unmarket- 
able honeys, another outlet for such 
honey created A complete de- 
scription of for the pro- 
juction of deflavored honey sirup is 
AIC-272 from the 

Research Labo- 


was 


Research 


honey 


methods 


also available as 
Eastern 
ratory 


Regional 


upon request 
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When the nucleus, wi 
to be requeened 
uniting be by the 


newspe 


When we first used this 
the nucleus as well as the colony 
well but there was danger of 
So we decided to try 
sirup 


uniting the 
We removed the 


have done it that way The 


since 


ore 
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about 
queen, 158 


of the beer 


method \ 
with a thin sugar 
»f robbing when the bees were 
nucleus 
old queen 
to make sure she was on an inside comb, and placed the nucleus right 
in the center of the colony to be requeened 
newspaper 


Answering Your Questions 


Requeening with a Nucleus 


There is a question in 1 min 


requeening with a nucleus 
placed in the colony that is 


fighting? Should the 


M.S. Young, West Virginia 
carried a spray gun and sprayed 
sirup. It worked 
not in a flow 
without the 
the nucleus 


with the 
located the 


colony 
queen in 


It worked well and we 
is not necessary. 





Che Chief of the Division of Ree Culture 


by Roy A. Grout 


Uncle Sam keeps tab on honey manufacturing operations by losses and gains in the weight 
of test hives mounted on delicate scales. 
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HE Division of Bee Culture 

of the Bureau of Ento 

mology and Plant Quaran 
tine, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
is big business, and is managed 
efficiently by its Chief, James I 
Hambleton. “Jim,” as everyone knows 
him, has been in charge of the re- 
search work on beekeeping 
1924. 

The Division has its headquarters 
at the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland, and in addition 
maintains seven field laboratories, all 
in cooperation with state universities 
or experiment stations. This is some- 
thing people generally do not appre- 
ciate. Having the work so conducted, 
affords an opportunity for many 
persons outside the Bureau to check 
the research and to make suggestions 
It also helps to sell apicultural work 
to the institutions cooperating 


since 


At Tucson, Arizona, is the South- 
western States Bee Culture Labo- 
ratory, cooperating with the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Arizona, with Frank 
E. Todd in charge. The Pacific States 
Bee Culture Laboratory is located at 
Davis, California, with George H 
Vansell in charge, and in coope! 
ation with the California Experiment 
Station, the University of California, 
and the Oregon Agricultural Experi 
ment Station. In cooperation with 
the Louisiana Agricultural Experi 
ment Station and the University of 
Louisiana, there is the Southern 
States Bee Culture Laboratory, Baton 
Rouge, with Warren Whitcomb, Jr., 
in charge. Also at Baton Rouge is 
Otto Mackensen who is in charge of 
the Government’s genetics and breed- 
ing program. W. C. Roberts is associ- 
ated with Mackensen in this work 
and is immediately in charge of the 
queen-rearing work on Kelley’s 
Island, carried on in cooperation with 
the Honey Bee Improvement Co 
operative Association 

A sub-laboratory is to be found at 
Corvallis, Oregon, in cooperation with 
the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Oregon State Agri 
cultural College, with H. A. Scullen 
in charge. At Madison, Wisconsin, 
is ‘the North Central States Bee 


Culturw: Laboratory, cooperating with 


the W sconsin 
ment 


Wisconsin, 


Agricultural Experi 
Station and the University of 
with C. L. Farrar in 
charge. And at Laramie, Wyoming, 
find the Inter-mountain States 
Bee Culture Laboratory, cooperating 
with the Agricultural 
Experiment and the Uni- 
versity of with A. P. 
Sturtevant in charge 


we 
Wyoming 


Station 
Wyoming, 
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In addition, the Division of Bee 
Culture cooperates with the Division 
of Cereal and Forage Insects of the 
Bureau of Plant 
Quarantine; the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering; state agencies in 
studying factors affecting the 
duction of legume 
larly those concerned 
pollination. A. W 
the 


Entomology and 


and 
pro 
particu 
with 
Woodrow is in 
pollination 
this research at the 
Seed Laboratory, 
Columbus, Ohio, in cooperation with 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Ohio State Uni 
versity. At Logan, Utah, George E 
Bohart is in the insect- 
pollination phase of the Legume Seed 


seed, 
insect 
charge of insect 
phase of 


Legume Research 


charge of 


Research Laboratory, cooperating 
with the Utah Agricultural Experi 
ment Station and Utah Agricultural 
College. 

Thus, one is quick to see that 
being Chief of the Division of Bee 
Culture is a big task. It involves 
directing the research of all of these 
laboratories with 
Beltsville 
the 
the problems of each and everyone 
of them 


being 


along that being 


performed at managing 


and overseeing personnel and 


keeping posted on research 
world, and 
things And, 
Jim has the 
responsibility of the care and upkeep 
3eltsville 


over the 
other 
as if this wasn’t enough 


done all 


many, many 


of several buildings at the 
Research Center 

James Isaac Hambleton born 
Jan. 1, 1895 on an island off the coast 
of Chili. His father had been born 
and educated in the United States 
while his mother was born and edu 
cated in Chile. When about six years 
old, moved with his family to 
Ohio where he began his education, 
learning the English language. He 
bought his first bees while a 
in high 


While Jin 


was 


Jim 


tudent 
school 

student of ento 
mology at the University of Ohio 
Professor H. F. Wilson, University of 
Wisconsin at Madison 
suddenly with a vacancy 
Jim there 


Was a 


was faced 
and invited 
nelip 


an instructor 


to come and where 


he remained a in ento 
1917 to 
time 


aur 


mology from 
1921, with the exception of the 
served in France 
ing World War I 


During the war 


and apiculture 


and Belgiun 
, Jim action in 

and Saint Mihiel 
with dis 


Sa W 
the Argonne ectors 


He served tinction and wa 


promoted several times, finally be 
coming aide-de-camp to the Brigadier 
General of the 72nd 37th 
Ohio Division. At 


war, he wa 


Brigade 
the 


ordered to Paris where 


end of the 


he was able to attend classes in some 
of the universities of Paris 

Returning to this country, Jim re- 
sumed the University 
A part of his duties 
there was to organize each summer 
a beekeepers’ chautauqua. This was 
a great event held in a large tent 
and lasting for an week. It 
was necessary to feed and house those 
Jim’s task 
the cooking. It 
was at one of these events that he 
met Dr. E. F. Phillips, then Chief of 
the Division of Bee Culture Jim 
that Dr. Phillips must have 
become impressed with the food he 
prepared, for he invited Jim to join 
the Division in Washington in 1921. 
And, as has been previously stated 
when Dr. Phillips resigned to accept 
the chair of apiculture at Cornell 
University Jim became Chief of 
the Division of Bee Culture, a job hé 
holds to this day 

Out at the Research Center, of 
headquarters, some thirteen people 
work at research, maintaining one of 
our best beekeeping libraries and an 
extensive card file of abstracted refer- 
ences, answering questions, 
of the administrative de- 
tails and many other matters. Here 
Jim is ably assisted by W. J. Nolan, 
who has been with the Division since 
the year that Jim went to Washing- 
ton, again excepting the war years 
for Nolan served in both of the 
World Wars and has the rank of 
Major in the U. S. Army Reserves. 
Nolan is one of the best informed 
men in beekeeping 


his work at 


of Wisconsin 


entire 


who came 
to tak 


So it became 
charge of 


says 


many 
taking care 


Although a small apiary is main- 
tained at Beltsville, the bulk of the 
research performed there is on 
the antibiotic principles of Bacillus 
larvae, causative organism of Amer- 
ican foulbrood, and of propolis. This 
work was started by Dr. E. C. Holst, 
who with the Division as 
a bacteriologist since 1938. Also as- 
sisting with this research are Mr. 
A. S. Michael, Mr. Michael Williams, 
Miss Butler, and Mrs They 
are finding interesting and 
worthwhile facts about the variations 
in different strains of Bacillus larvae 
and propolis and its constituents, as 
well as their antibiotic 

Probably one of the 
men in a position of top leadership 
n the beekeeping industry, James L. 
Hambleton unassumingly goes about 
his daily dutie effectively serving 
the interests of the beekeeping indus- 
try. When industry representatives 
go to Washington, he is always avail- 


able to lend his support and help at 


has been 


Lawson 


some 


properties 
most modest 


(Please turn to page 505) 
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Discussion 


What is the best way you have 
found to secure beeswax 
from combs? 

O. G. Jordon, South Carolina. 


Harry E. Puchta, 
Missouri... . 

If every small beekeeper like me 
would have a solar wax extractor 
like the one pictured on page 362 of 
the August 1950 ABJ, they would 
have little worry. We have used one 
like this for a number of years with 
little or no labor. In making this 
extractor, I recommend using bright 
metal or aluminum material, as any- 
thing else will discolor the wax. This 
@xtractor will collect the refuse on 
the screen or metal holder, allowing 
the hot wax to drain into the con- 
fainer. If the beekeeper has a great 


Amount of old combs, I would sug- 
gest shipping it to a rendering plant 


**+ # * 


©. K. Eggleson, 
TOURS . 2+ 

This is the best way I have found 
to secure wax from comb. Get a 
Sheet of tank steel about 4 by 8 feet 
and 1/16 inch thick and bend it the 
long way of the steel so the wax will 
Tun to the center. Raise one end 
About two feet higher than the other 
end. Place the high end north and 
the low end south. Set a pan at the 
low end where the wax will run 
into it. 

Lay the comb on this steel and 
the sun will melt it. Put a big can 
by the melter and clean the steel 
with a shovel when it needs it, put- 
ting the cleanings into the can. You 
can recover some more wax from this 
refuse. 

The wax will come off pure and 
white even though the 
black. The wax will be pure enough 
to run in foundation and worth more 
on the market. If the can’t 
make comb after June, place a shade 
over the steel and the bees will carry 
all of the cappings back to the hive 
and use it for comb building 


comb was 


bees 


set 


Warren H. Wiggett, 
Colorado .... 

I think the method I 
rendering beeswax works well for 
any beekeeper with one hundred 
colonies or less. When uncapping I 
use two tubs, one with a hardware 
cloth set inside the other and let drain 
over night. Next morning I place 


use for 
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both tubs in the sun with a piece of 
24x24 inch window glass on top of 
the upper tub. This heats the cap- 
pings enough so that the honey runs 
through and the wax stays in the 
upper tub. This honey I bottle for 
my own use as I think it is the best. 
The wax is placed in a regular solar 
extractor the next day and that 
evening I have several cakes of light 
lem»n-colored wax. I render all 
broxen and unwanted frames in my 
solar extractor because: 1. It is easy 
and takes no fuel. 2. I need not re- 
wire the frames. 3. The wax 
lighter color because it is 
overheated 


is a 
never 


E. G. Carr, 
New Jersey .... 

For me the best way to secure wax 
from send them to a 
dependable wax rendering establish- 
ment. In this way I get enough 
more wax to pay transportation and 
rendering charges, and relieve my- 
self of an unpleasant task, one which 
in too many instances has nearly re- 
sulted in an unwanted fire 


combs is to 


** ¢ * 


C. Dillon Sell, 
Ghile ..- 

I think I have the answer to “How 
to secure wax from combs.” With- 
out a doubt, the best way to do this 
is to cut the old from the 
frames, then scrape the frames com- 
pletely clean of wax, then put the 
scrapings and cappings into 
burlap sacks and ship them to Dadant 
and Sons, Hamilton, Illinois and let 
them do the rest for you 

They have machinery for this 
work, the cost of which is probably 
more than a thousand dollars, which 
is more than an ordinary beekeeper 
can afford. They can get every ounce 
of wax from your combs at a reason- 
able charge for their work, and I 
have faith in their honesty and be- 
lieve they will give you credit for 
every ounce of wax they secure from 
your combs 


combs 


combs, 


*es+ *¢ * 
Harry T. Starnes, 
Indiana .... 
The best 
fron 


way to remove beeswax 


combs, using homemade equip- 
follows: Make a 
frame of wood, which will set upon 
the rim of a standard 50-lb. lard 
can. Securely nail close-mesh screen 
wire to this frame. Pour an inch 
or two of water in another lard can, 
and bring to the boiling point. Add 
combs to this water until the can is 
nearly full. Then dip the boiling 


ment, is about as 


material out and strain through the 
screen frame on the other can. A 
dipper having a substantial handle is 
best, since this permits you to press 
the pomace fairly dry. Dump the 
pomace into a box, and repeat the 
process until contents of can have 
been processed. Then heat another 
“batch,” and so on until you have 
the job done. Set the strained wax 
and water aside to cool. In a few 
hours, the cake of wax will have 
hardened and can be removed. Use 
a hive tool to remove sediment and 
pomace from lower side of wax cake 
and it is ready to ship. The pomace 
you accumulate from the wax melt- 
ing may be heated and pressed a 
second time or shipped to a company 
equipped to get more wax from it. 
Careful processing of the combs and 
then the pomace results in less than 
5% wax left behind. I have found 
this method to be very satisfactory 
for a few colonies of bees, or as many 
as 500; but above 500, I believe I 
would use a wax press, to save time. 
My way of handling the combs for 
wax, makes it possible to do all the 
work indoors, winter or summer. In 
the case of diseased combs, the lard 
cans may be disposed of after the 
melting, since they are inexpensive. 
Mine cost 20c under present con- 
ditions With healthy combs, the 
cans last indefinitely 
* ” * * 
A. A. Lyons, 
California .... 

I have always found the best way 
to cut beeswax from old combs is 
to use a hatchet, which will cut wire 
or anything in the combs. I put the 
beeswax in a wooden barrel after 
cutting it from the frames. Never 
use a galvanizd iron barrel or tank 
because it colors the wax. 

I use live steam run through pipes 
from a boiler. Fill the barrel half 
full of water and put in enough old 
combs to fill to the top of the barrel. 
Use a wide shovel to fill the barrel, 
then turn on the steam to melt, and 
stir with wooden paddles. 

When the mixture is mushy, dip it 
out with a long handled dipper. Put 
combs and hot water into gunny 
sacks and put in a press. Then run 
water and wax into a separator made 
from a five gallon honey can. The 
water goes out one side and the 
wax out the other. Use five gallon 
cans with the tops cut out for molds. 

Do not cool the wax too fast or it 
will crack. I put the molds behind 
the boiler for 24 hours and then slide 
the wax out of the cans. It is not 
necessary to use acid to bleach 
the wax. 
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Advice to Beginners 


by Frank E. McLaughlin 


November — the month 
turkey, pumpkin pie, and football. 
The season for working the bees is 
over. But now is the time to clean, 
paint and repair equipment. Bee- 
keeping is really a year around 
job. inter is the time to get 
everything ready for the working 
season ahead. During the bad 
months we can also catch up on 
our back reading of bee books and 
magazines. 

Mr. Charles W. Besler of 
Dundee, Iowa, writes that he is 
contemplating starting with bees 
next spring and wants advice. I 
will try to assist him to the best 
of my ability and hope my advice 
in this issue will be of benefit to 
him and other beginners. 

Mr. Besler is planning to take 
some bees out of a tree and asks 
what time is best to do this. I 
think around the first of May 
would be a good time in his lo- 
cality. The first of May is the time 
when most beginners are getting 
their bees, and established bee- 
keepers are getting their outyards 
in shape for the summer’s ac- 
tivities. 

What is the best way to take the 
bees out? Taking into consider- 
ation that Mr. Besler is a beginner 
and does not have frames of brood, 
drawn comb or honey or the 
proper equipment to trap the bees 
out, I would suggest that he cut a 
slab out of the tree to take the 
bees. The best time of day for 
this would be late in the evening 
when the outside activities of bees 
are nearly over and the field bees 
are nearly all inside. 

How can the combs be wired in 
the empty frames? The comb from 
the tree can be cut and tied into 
empty frames if the comb con- 
tains brood. But care should be 
taken to set the comb in the frames 
right side up. Tie it in, so that 
when the frame is set in the hive 
the comb will set the same way 
that it was in the tree. If the cells 
set sideways or upside down, the 
bees most assuredly will abscond. 
Whether or not the comb should 
be taken out later, depends on the 
condition it is in. If it is crooked 
and misshapen and there is a lot of 
drone comb, I would take it out 
and put in frames of foundation. 
If the bees work the comb over 
and it is in good shape, it can 
be used. 

Personally, I don’t believe in the 
idea of cutting old combs from a 
tree or building, and tying them in 
frames. I believe it’s best to put 
the bees right on foundation, if 


for 


there is no drawn comb available, 
especially in the spring of the 
year. The bees have the season 
ahead of them, and it doesn’t 
take long to draw out foundation 
when nectar is coming in. Then 
you don’t have old crooked combs 
full of drone cells and undersized 
brood cells for the queen to raise 
brood in. There will be nice 
straight combs from the start. Of 
course, in most cases, if bees are 
put on foundation it would be 
beneficial to feed them sugar sirup 
for awhile until they are started 
The sirup can be made using one 
part white granulated sugar, to 
one part water, adding to each 
gallon of sirup, one 7/10 grain 
sulfathiazole tablet. The sulfa 
tends to act as a tonic for the 
young hatching bees and is also a 
preventative of American foul- 
brood disease. 


Should the bees be taken away 
as soon as they are put in the hive 
or should one wait until nightfall? 
It is best to take them away at 
once and set them on the new 
location where they are to be left 
Otherwise a lot of the bees will 
go back to the tree. 


While the layers of comb are 
being cut out, a close check should 
be made for the queen, and when 
she is found, put her in the hive 
The front or entrance of the hive 
should have screen wire tacked 
over it. While the combs are be- 
ing cut out and tied in the frames, 
some of the bees will fly off the 
comb and may cluster up in their 
old location. When the frames 
are all ready and set in the hive, 
put the cover on to keep the bees 
inside. Then make a funnel of 
cardboard or heavy paper. Place 
the top of the funnel in the cavity 
of the tree under the cluster and 
place the other end of the funnel 
over the hive. Remove the hive 
cover and using a bee brush, 
sweep the cluster quickly down 
into the hive, close it up, and take 
to the new location 


Mr. Besler asks about methods 
of swarm control. As I have said 
before, cutting queen cells is one 
of the surest ways I know to pre- 
vent swarms. To do this, the bees 
must be worked often, once a week 
or every ten days, during swarm- 
ing season Other methods are 
used, but to explain them is a 
topic in itself, and would take up 
too much space in this issue. There 
are many books explaining in de- 
tail the different procedures in 
swarm control 
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Mr. Besler says he is thinking 
of making his own equipment 
do not approve of homemade 
equipment for several reasons. It 
is nearly impossible for an indi- 
vidual to make equipment ac- 
cording to accurate dimensions 
If the bee spacing isn’t correct, the 
bees will build spur comb and 
propolize the frames so badly that 
it is difficult to work with them 
I have seen bees occupying log 
gums, box hives, kegs, hives made 
from apple boxes, and all kinds of 
equipment. I have seldom seen 
homemade equipment that equals 
the standards of factory-made 
equipment 

Is it necessary to wash equip- 
ment in lye water or other dis- 
infectant? When placing bees in 
new equipment, it is not necessary 
to do this. Using disinfectant in 
new equipment might cause the 
bees to abscond 

The question of painting hives 
comes next. Paint hives on the 
outside only. Paint on the inside 
of the hive may cause upset of 
the digestive organs of the bees 
which could possibly result in 
dysentery and the loss of adult 
bees. Any kind of good wood pre- 
serving paint is all right to use 
on the outside of the hives. 

I am always delighted to receive 
mail from readers and it affords 
me great pleasure to try to assist 
beginner beekeepers with their 
problems. Write me in care ot 
the American Bee Journal. 

I wish everyone a very happy 
Thanksgiving. Be careful not to 
eat too much turkey and stuffin’ 
and don’t forget to make your 
pumpkin pie with honey. It’s 
delicious! 


—_~or 


Questions and Answers 
Which do you think would be the best 
hive to begin with, the 11 frame Dadant 
or the 10 frame Langstroth hive? What 
is the advantage of tested queens over 
intested queens? 
Leeland R. Atkins, Michigan 
In your locality where you have long 
winters would suggest the 11 frame 
Dadant hive, using a full depth food 
chamber on top filled with honey when 
you prepare them for winter. Of course 
the choice of a hive is a matter of 
opinion 
The use of 
Tested 


tested queens is far 

queens e properly 

. lay fertile eggs and maintain a 

brood nest instead of patches of 

You take the chance with un 

sted queens that they are not proper 

mated, and that they will lay patchy 

rood The tested queens are well 
orth the difference in price 


the 
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A Visit to Denmark 


by Henry W. Hansen 


ATE last summer (1949) I 

decided 1 was going to 

Copenhagen, Denmark, where 
I was born. I hadn’t been there for 
27 years. My folks are getting old, 
Mother is 72 and Dad is 74, and I 
thought if I wanted to see them 
again it was about time I went. I 
wasn't too enthused about it at the 
time, but as I look back on it now, 
I am awfully glad that I did go. 

Of course we couldn’t miss the 
Biloxi meeting, so we left home right 
after the first of the year, took in 
New Orleans and the meeting at 
* Biloxi and then hurried home in time 
ito catch the Queen Mary on January 
' 28 bound for Paris. We had a rough 
trip over and as I hadn't been on 
‘the water for 27 years, I was afraid I 
would be seasick. But I fooled them 
and wasn’t sick at all. 

I had a good time on the way over 
and met an English beekeeper who 
told me a little about the beekeeping 
in England. So I promised myself 
when I got to Denmark I was going 
to look up some Danish beekeepers 
and find out just what kind of honey 
crop they get over there 

We got to Paris in seven days when 
we should have made it in four and 
a half. I took the transcontinental 
train from Paris up to Copenhagen, 
and the family was there to meet 
me. I didn’t recognize them, and my 
Danish was getting pretty rusty since 
I hadn’t spoken the language for 25 
years. But things went along fine, 
and if I mixed a little English with 
my Danish, the family overlooked 
it. So I got my confidence back, and 
we went home and celebrated until 
3:00 A. M. 

The family took me to the 
different parts of Denmark that I 
had almost forgotten, and quite by 
accident we met a fellow who knew 
about a Danish beekeepers’ meeting 
being held near the end of my stay 
I introduced myself at this meeting, 
and when they found out I was a 
beekeeper from the States, they 
were very interested. I had to 
promise to go out to the Agricultural 
College the next week, in fact three 
days before I left, and give a talk 
on American beekeeping. I told 
them that my Danish was not good 
and I wasn’t sure I could do it. How- 
ever, there were two fellows there 
who promised to translate whenever 


see 
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I got stuck, so I accepted their 
invitation They had a very fine 
gathering of folks that night which 
was especially surprising since they 
had had their regular meeting just 
a few before and the notice 
given them was very short. I esti- 
mated close to 200 people were there. 


days 


I couldn’t go to such a meeting 
without learning something myself. 
They happened to have a super there 
from a Danish beehive. As I under- 
stand it, they use 16 frames in the 
brood They use square 
frames, the Quinby style, and instead 
of wiring them horizontally they are 
wired vertically. They don’t have 
the quality of bee supplies that we 
have here. Their supplies are crude- 
ly made, although their hives look 
neat. They are double-walled 
and the shell is pretty much 
like a house with a slanted 
roof. Inside that they have room for 
the brood nest and the supers 


chamber 


very 
outer 
small 


The average surplus in Denmark 
s around 15 kilos, which is 30 pounds 
As I understand it, they take all the 
honey from the bees and feed 
them sugar for winter and spring. 
They have advantage over us; 
they get a price for their 
The ceiling price is six 
(the equivalent of $1.00) 
a pound, but most of the honey is 
sold for $2.00 a pound. The 
keepers sell their honey to 
friends and special customers. 


away 
one 
good 
honey 
kroner 


bee- 


They 


their 


are really hungry for honey. If we 
had a way to send it over there and 
receive dollars for it, we would have 
a market for some of our surplus, 
but of course dollars are very scarce 
there. If they want to buy anything 
from the States, they have to get a 
special permit from the Government, 
as they save their dollars for 
essential purchases, such as ma- 
chinery. 

The Danes were very much inter- 
ested in the American way of keep- 
ing bees. They wanted to know what 
kind of crops we got over here, in 
what part of the country we had the 
best bee territory, and what the 
sources of nectar were. In fact, I 
talked for two hours, most of the 
time answering questions from the 
audience. 

I was presented with a booklet, 
which you might say was a text 
book on bees, bee behavior, extract- 
ing equipment and the laws of 
the country governing the bees. I 
thought it rather interesting. They 
have some laws dating from 1683, 
and I have translated some of them 
for you: 

Old Bee Laws 

King Christian V made these laws 
in 1683. 

“If a man finds bees in the woods, 
fields or cemetery and no one is 
following the bees belong to him. As 
soon as the bees are out of sight of 
the owner, they belong to the finder. 

“The beekeeper shall take care 
of his bees with a fence so another 
man’s stock cannot push them over 
and destroy them. If the fence is so 
low that the other man’s stock can 
get in the yard and tip them, the 
beekeeper has no claim for damage. 
If the stock is stung to death out- 
side the beeyard, then the beekeeper 
is not responsible. If they are stung 
to death in the yard, then the bee- 
keeper is responsible because his 
bees weren't tightly fenced in 
and 
trees or 


“If bees settle on 
another man’s house, the 
beekeeper can claim them if he has 
followed them from his own apiary. 
He can take them providing he 
doesn’t damage the tree or building 
in doing so. If the bees can be taken 
only by cutting the tree or building, 
the owner can refuse to let him take 
them, but the bees still belong to the 
beekeeper. He must put his mark 


swarm 
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On September 20 at the hospital in 
Anderson, S. C., occurred the death 
of E. S. Prevost. He was 65 years old 

“Ned,” as he was affectionately 
called by a host of friends both within 
and without the beekeeping industry, 
started extension work in beekeeping 


E. S. Prevost Passes 


the late C. L. Sams of North Carolina 
with others, answered the call dur 
ing World War I, to boost beekeeping 
and the producticn of honey. Prevost 
was the oldest in point of service in 
extension beekeeping in the United 
States. Geo. Rea of Pennsylvania 
started earlier but his 
not continuous 
Working in a 
largely noted for its 
keepers, Prevost, we 
actually revolutionized 
in that area 
modern beekeepers, mostly small, but 
fitting perfectly diversified 
agriculture In the 
work he 
bees and held regularly 
ings short courses for bee 
keepers throughout the year As 
State Extension Specialist he worked 
through Clemson College at Clemson 


services were 


state whic! Was 
box-hive bee 
may safely say 
beekeeping 
which has hundreds of 
into a 
course of his 
wrote several bulletins on 
many meet 


and 


But it was not alone in his native 
state that he was known and popular 


project in the interest of beekeepers 
in the entire country; helped sponsor 
and form the Southern Beekeeping 
Conference, and was ever 
lend a helping hand. As 
Kennith Hawkins once said 
One of the 
Beekeeping.” 
You had but to meet Ned Prevost 
to love had but to 
his state attending meetings to 
know that he was known and looked 
up to everywhere, from low country 
to high country 
Our latest letter 
May 30, when he 
for h 
stricken 
Three 
vive him, as 


ready to 
the late 
of him, 
Gentlemen of American 


him; you cross 


bee 


from him was on 
was making plans 
is summer short course. He was 
shortly afterwards 
and a brother sur 
Mrs. Margaret 
Prevost, his wife, who had attended 
many of the national and state 
gatherings with hin 

A pioneer in beekeeping education 
of his work 


sisters 
well as 


is gone but the result 


in his state 32 years ago. He and He had a hand in many a worth) lives on 
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How-to-do-it 


. They dive 
Flares for the Apiary ain te 
One week end in August. I moved several loads of 
hives to a favorite fall location. In my great haste 
I arrived at one of the yards in the middle of the 
night without a lantern or light of any sort. I have 
special screens made up as I do a lot of orchard 
work each spring, so I started fumbling around in 
the dark trying to put them on. My brother-in-law 
was along helping out and suddenly he mentioned 
that he had three safety flares on the truck. They 
did the trick for us and as far as I am concerned 
flashlights and lanterns won’t see my yards again see that there are at least 50 lbs. of honey and pollen 
Flares give just enough light for good work and _ in the second story Queens in late summer and 
don’t draw the bees out. Above all, those few bees fall should be confined to the lower story Don’t 
that manage to sneak out and prowl around the forget to remove the excluder before cold weather 
light simply disappear when you have the flares .. S. Miller, Indiana 


right into the flame It is the 
oving bees in peace I've ever seen 


William E. Summick, New York 


nearest 
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Place Your Winter Stores Above 


A colony with brood in the 
story hive is not apt to winter well. There are prob 
ably a lot of empty and perhaps worthless combs 
below. Bees in winter tend to work up rather than 
sideways and may starve with plenty of honey not 
properly placed. Put that brood chamber down and 


top of a two or more 
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building and when ever seen. I would venture to say rather dry Perhaps if we made 


house torn the biggest percentage of the bee then 
keepers in the country they do in 
attend the meetings 


on the tree or 
ever the tree is cut or 
down the bees belong to him regard 
less of how many years have elapsec 
If owner of the tree or house takes 
the honey or is called thet 
and can be prosecuted as such 


like a social gathering as 
would 
The night 
showed 


more 
and Copenhagen, we 
night 
wanting to I 
enough to a film on Russian beckeeping, and a 
colored film Holland and a 
film which had nothing what 
oever to do with After 
had a social gath- 
The leaders 
group of intelligent 
people. I enjoyed being there and 
wish I could have spent more time 
with them 


belong 
much bigger crowds 


to the 


They have have 


schools and anybody went meeting, they 
learn the business well 
keep five or ten colonies can 
The booklet I was 
ing of, and a monthly paper, go with 
the membership, plus insurance for the 


all damage the ing and 


bees it 
attend from 


“If the owner of the house claims the classes. peak com 


the bees and honey, he has to furnish 
proof that they belong to him.” 

The Danish bee laws are 
similar to ours. 

While they don’t have any 
mercial beekeeping there to speak of, 
they have one of the strongest bee- 
keeping organizations that I have 


beekeeping 
meeting they 


disease bees f erved coffee 
The Danes do not seen were @ very 


much 


to put as 
com- emphasis on 


their meetings as we do 


beekeeping in 
Sometimes 
I think we make a mistake in doing 
that as Iowa 


some of our meetings are 
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Che Cover Winner 


Kenneth Sperry 


About the cover picture for this 
month, Kenneth Sperry writes: “The 
beehive mailbox is owned by my 
father, P. E. Sperry and it is he stand- 
ing beside the mailbox in the picture 
The hive is made of cement and 
was designed and constructed by my 
father and his brother nearly 21 
years ago. It has remained in the 
same place all those years and has 
become a well known landmark 
around Lawrence. The hive 
colored by pouring several bright 
colors of cement paint down over the 
top of the hive, letting the 
run ramdomly.” 

P. Everett 


was 


paints 


Sperry is at present 





Lawrence, Kansas 


Principal of the Wiota Consolidated 
School, Wiota, Iowa. This is just 
six miles from Atlantic, lowa where 
Frank Pellett spends his summers. 
Mr. Sperry migrated to Lincoln 
County, Kansas from Trenton, Mo., 
in 1895 along with his parents and 
seven brothers and Their 
transportation was a 
covered wagon and one team of gray 
mares. He began teaching school at 
the age of seventeen and oc- 
cupied himself with teaching and 
engineering work all his life. 

Mr. Sperry has three 
make up the company of 
3rothers, producers of fine 


sisters. 
means of 


has 


who 
Sperry 
honey 


boys 


He also has one daughter. His 
home is in Lawrence where the bee- 
hive mailbox is located. His first 
bees were purchased in 1924 for five 
dollars a hive. A.F.B. nearly wiped 
them out, but by reading everything 
he could find on the subject of bee- 
keeping he became successful with 
bees. Through Dr. R. L. Parker of 
Kansas State College, Sperry learned 
much of the technical side of bee- 
keeping and disease. He says that 
by experience he found that it is 
more what you actually do than what 
you know to do, that counts. He 
once read Pellett’s book on queen 
rearing and failed miserably at 
raising queens, but when he re-read 
the book he was successful. Sperry 
“To handle bees we must be 
exacting in every detail and know 
definitely what to do under certain 
conditions.” 


says, 


ee 
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Couer 


Contest 


With the continuing interest 
in the contest our 
readers, we have decided to 
keep the cover competition go- 
ing next year. So it is not too 
late for you to send us your 
favorite picture—if it is not 
used in 1950 it will be entered 
in 1951 as long as it is.up to 
specifications. More and more 
really fine photos have been 
coming in and we appreciate 
the interest shown by our 
readers 


shown by 


Rules 


These are simple 
than two pictures 
same person will be 
one year for the 
payments will be 
publication. Pictures not ac- 
for the cover may be 
used as fillers on other pages. 


not more 
from the 
used in 
All 
after 


cover. 
made 


cepted 


Send glossy prints 5x7 inches 
or larger. If your picture is 
small send the negative and we 
may be able to enlarge it. Pic- 
tures may be either posed or 
natural shots, and should be of 
unusual interest, dealing with 
some phase of 
related subjects 

There will be 
award next 
cover winner. 


beekeeping or 


only one 
$10 for the 
The break page 
is being discontinued. 


year 
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Break 
€ 
Winner 


H. R. Eaves, 


Newton, Kansas 


This is Mr. Eaves’ mailbox on 
Meridian U. S. Highway 81, just 
north of Newton. Both these men 
wondered if they didn’t have the only 
beehive mailbox in the U. S., and 
both are in Kansas less than 200 miles 
apart. Quite a coincidence! 

Mr. Eaves and his wife, Dene 
Eaves, are in the pollination business 
with their bees. Alfalfa pollination 
is carried on in several states by these 
two enterprising beekeepers. Their 
mailbox with its sign “Want MORE 
seed?” is evidence of the coming 
trend in our industry—keeping bees 
for pollination services more than 
for honey. 

It’s interesting to compare these 
two pictures. One of the old- 
fashioned skep and one of the mod- 
ern hive. Both are good advertising 
for bees and their owners—probably 
some'of the rest of us should follow 
suit and dress up our mailboxes. 
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How-to-do-it 
When to Take Off Honey 


Taking off the honey used to be a headache. I 
used to hire another beeman for a few days and we 


- 
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time to extract. Why do we break our necks ex- 
tracting honey during our busy season when we 
have months to spare during the winter? A lot 
of supers are used again in the fall, but in the white 
clover belt not over half at most are used over 
again. Why not save at least half for slack times 
and extract in peace? Why hire extra help and 


ne 


did very well in taking it off the hives with the 
bee escapes. Once however, after I had extracted 
about half of the honey, I was called away to 
maneuvers and didn’t see hives or honey until 
Christmas time. Then I removed about a hundred 
supers of ice-cold honey from the barn and put 
them in the cellar. The next day they were warm 
enough to start extracting and I finished much faster 
than if I had done them at extracting time. There 
were no robbers around and I did not sweat or 
swear that things were getting ahead of me as 
would have been the case if it were July instead of 
December. 


This brings me to the question of what is the best 
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make our busy season busier by doing all the work 
at once? We should sit down and figure how to 
stretch the work out instead of concentrating it 
as we usually do 


William E. Sumnick, New York 


all 


Hive Painting 
We are told that hives should be painted white 


to reflect the sun’s rays. In fact, hives may be any 
color if well shaded. A dark color may be preferable 
in winter sunshine 

E. S. Miller, Indiana 
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BESSONET’S BEES AND QUEENS 


Our preparations for 1951 are now under way. Many wise 
buyers already have their dates reserved. It is later than 
you think, so write us TODAY without obligation and we 
will advise if the dates you want are available. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


MACY ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 


Operates from 110-115 AC current. Steady 
heat. Adjustable thermostat. 6 foot rubber 


covered cord. $1 5.00 
HUTCHISON MFG. CO., Licensed Mfr. 


2008 S. SEPULVEDA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 





¢ 


@ QUEENS—BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS @ 


4 
‘ 
' 
If you need queens you need very any and that is just what we have. ? 
5 cents 100-65 cents each ‘ 

Tested quia 1.50 Breeders-$5.00 No cost for clipping ? 

‘ 

‘ 

>) 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Box 249, Luverne, Alabama 
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LESS WORK 
PROFITS 
Now used everywhere 
as essential equipment. 
Sixteen styles to fit any 
standard frame. Write 
for details, prices. 


STOLLER 


LATTY, 
OHIO 








A FINE BINDER FOR YOUR A.B. J. 


Keep Permanently 
Your Files of 


THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL 


Here is a cloth binder 
that will hold a full year 
of your journals. Looks 
just like a book and looks 
good in bookcase or on 
the table 

Each copy snaps in easily 
when you are through 
with it. So as the journals 
come in you can file them 
readily. Get two. One for 
this year and one for the 
year to come. Blue cloth 
with lettering in gold. 

We guarantee to refund 
your money if not satis- 
fied. Price postpaid in 
U. S. A. $1.50. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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BE A BOOSTER OF 


HONEY PRODUCTS 


Send 
HOLLAND HONEY 
FRUIT CAKES 
for gifts. 
SPECIAL GIFT 
PACKAGE 
in decorated carton, 


$1.00 postpaid. 








HOLLAND HONEY CAKE CO. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
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ITALIAN BEES 
1951 


W. E. PLANT 


HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 


HONEY POTS 


We have beautiful milk glass honey pots 
for sale. They are trimmed in gold and 
have golden bees on them. Ideal for gifts 
or to be used upon your own table. These 
are made in the United States and are of 
excellent quality. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


Killion & Sons Apiaries 


PARIS, ILLINOIS 
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BE SURE 
You Buy the Best 


Book your package orders 
NOW! 


BLUE RIBBON ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS 


FOSTER APIARIES 
COLUSA. CALIFORNIA 














o 





HERE IS A TOOL that does your 

spacing, quickly and accurately. There is 

positively no preliminary handspacing 

needed. Whether you have to space one 

super or a thousand you need only one pair 

of the new HAARMANN’S FRA SPACER 
Pat. Pend. 


Made in all popular, special or combination 
of sizes. Ask for information and prices. 


HARRY M. HAARMANN, 
1967 W. Lake Avenue, Glenview, Illinois 


Dadant’s for Honey Labels 
—Send for complete catalog 
Bee 


American Journal 








THREE-BANDED & THREE-WAY 


DR ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


JACKSON APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GEORGIA 


NEISES 


HONEY EXTRACTING 
and 
BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 
Mf'd. and For Sale by 


THE NEISES CO. 
Box 249, Marshfield, Wis. 
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Carniolans 


The queen rearing and packa 4 
bee season is over for 
heartily thank our maabaiin 
customers for their patronage 
during this season. Preparing to 
Produce some more and better 
bees and queens season of 1951. 


Albert G.Hann : 


Caucasians — 


e if 


« Glen Gardner, 
« New Jersey 


CAUCASIANS UNLIMITED 


Unlimited in Quality, Unlimited in Quantity 

Probably the largest producer of quality 
Caucasians exclusively, offering the best 
in queens. 


THOS. S. DAVIS 


Rt. 7, Box 3914, Sacramento, California 


Ship Your 
HONEY & BEESWAX 
to us. Top prices paid, prompt 
remittance. Also welcome your 
old comb shipments to be ren- 
dered into wax at very nominal 
charge. 

THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
229 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Tried in Service and 
Found Good 


$1.25 each 


4.00 each 
5.00 each 


THE COFFEY APIARIES 


WHITSETT, TEXAS 


Untested queens 
2-lb. package with queen 
3-Ib. package with queen 


a] 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS— 


Much time has been consumed to prepare our bees well for 1951. 
BOOK EARLY FOR BEST RESULTS. 
We can still supply queens at October prices as long as the supply lasts. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 





Packages 


anteed quality and service. 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY 





SUNKIST 


NOW is the time to place your order for packages and queens. 
We are booking orders with no deposit: 


subject to price confirmation quoted later. 


Queens 


Guar. 


Convent, Louisiana 








Roscoe F. Wixson 
Dealer in Beekeepers’ 
Supplies. Tin Packages 
and Glass Jars. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


Dundee, New York 


Pere r or errr rr rrrer 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
50 Cents 


E. J. Bordelon Apiaries 


Moreauville, La. 


ee) 





BEES AND QUEENS 


Italian, Caucasian and Resistant 
ver 30 years a shipper. 
Send for FREE Circulars 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Rt. 1, Box 23, Weslaco, Texas 








HONEY CONTAINERS 
We have a complete stock of 5-lb. 
and 10-ib. tin pails and 60-lb. cans 

GLASS JARS 


Y% and 1-lb., 24 in a carton. 
2 and 3-lb., 12 in a carton. 
5-lb. glass pails, 6 in a carton. 
Write for prices. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


Reedsville, Wisconsin 























PREE... 


A Sample Copy 


“GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE” 
LOOK IT OVER 
YOU WILL LIKE IT 


A. |. ROOT CO, Medina, Ohio 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
CALVERT APIARIES “*xr"* 


ALA 


Renew Your Subscription 





25 YEARS 


We have customers who have 
used our queens every year for 
These 
men depend on bees for a 


a quarter of a century. 


livelihood. 


WEAVER APIARIES 


Navasota, Texas 
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SNVISVINVS 


MOVING— Please note change of 
dress 


D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 OLD ABURN ROAD 
CITRUS HEIGHTS, CALIFORNIA 











FRAME-GRIP—SEND NOW! 


This light modern tool is for easy hand- 
ling and removal of frames from the bee 
hive. Thousands of satisfied customers have 
proven its worth. $3.00 plus 18c postage fee 


McCORD MFG. CO. 


Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose. California 


PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 


Rio Oso, California 


SS) 


‘ 


A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 
DADANT'’S, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Classified Advertisements 





BEES AND QUEENS 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS AND ) PAC KAGE 
BEES—Booking orders for 1951. Ephardt 
Honey Farms, Batchelor, Louisiana 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN | QUEENS-»Best 
uality, good workers and very gentle. 
1 to 4s. $1.00 each; =. _ UP. 80c. Alamance 
Bee Co., Graham, N. 
YANCEY HUSTLER QUEENS— 3-band Ital- 
ians. Bred for honey production. T75c 
each; — A er dozen. Caney Valley Api- 
aries, Bay ity. Texas. 
PACKAGE BEES headed | by Mountain Gray 
Caucasians or leather colored Italian 
queens. Write for prices. Twin Bee Co-op., 
3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa, Florida. 


BREWER’ '$ ‘LINE ‘BRED Caucasian queens, 
1-99, $1.00; 100 and up, T5c = 





ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 
Caucasian Circle, Tampa 9, Florida. 





QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY — Carniolans, 
20; Caucasians, 90c. Isolated mating 
yards, Italians, 90c each; Italians after 
15th, 50c. Walter D. Leverette, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


BRIGHT GOLDEN ITALIAN. bees and 
queens. 2 lbs. with queen, $3.50; 3 lbs. 
with queen, $4.50. Queens, $1.10 each 

Guilford Apiaries, 4300A. Burlington Rd., 

Greensboro, N. C 


FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—Honey house in Hor nick, 
Iowa, 24 x42’, water, lights, furnace, one 
living room, cemented basement, two lots 
Price $1500.00. Write H. Birchard, Thief 
River Falls, Minn 


BEES—75 swarms 
to care for 


FOR SALE—450 10-frame colonies of bees, 
with 4 shallow supers of drawn combs 
per colony. 30-frame extractor and honey 
tanks, steam boiler. All for $2500.00. Write 
Box V. M., care American Bee Journal 


Unable 


and equipment 
J Iowa 


Ralston, Ely, 


130 COLONIES of bees, 2 and _3-stories, in 

10-fr. standard equipment. Disease free 
Extra supers. Make an offer. J. C. Dittmer 
El Reno, Oklahoma 


EIGHTY- FIV E 2-story painted 10-frame 

hives with bees very heavy with honey 
All wired combs, no disease. Also excellent 
extracting equipment — to sell. Ben 
Boehr, Henderson, Neb 


350 COLONIES of bees. Disease free 

to 4 supers of finest North Platte 
1950 honey on each colony. Owner hospi- 
talized and cannot take off crop. Write 
immediately to F. C. Hilker, Box, 164, 
Henry, Nebraska 


Two 
Valley 


100 COLONIES 
4-frame, Py, 

ment A. L 

Vacaville, Calif 


bees, Life-time extractor, 
puaeen, other bee equip 
Nalker, Rt. 2, Box 32, 


400 COLONIES of bees, honey house, all 
equipment, and modern home. In_good 
location. J. T. Camp, Hot Springs, Mont 


1¥2 HP 
G. B. Lewis 
Nicollet County Nursery, St 


STEAM BOILER for sale cheap 
and Dadants complete line 


Peter, Minn 


BEES FOR SALE OR LEASE—Will sell 
mM... or complete units fit your require- 

ents. You can purchase part unit, lease 
additional —— round out your needs 

tion to buy later. Proven territory 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska- 
Sweet clover, alfalfa areas. Our processing 
lant and marketin; a assures out- 
fet hone ey produce from bees purchased 
or lease Bright future—low cost oper- 
ations. Our 45 years’ production experi- 
ence ready to assist you getting started. 
Largest Individual ucer-Packer in U S 
Right prices, reasonable terms available. 
BRADSHAW & SONS, Wendell, Idaho, 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the tenth of 
each monta precedin; ng date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should so stated when adver- 
tisement is sent. 

— of Classified advertising—13 

mts for each word. letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and ad- 
dress. Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and 
other references th your copy. 

Advertisers offering used eq 
ment or bees on comb must guar- 
antee them free from disease or 
certificate of inspection from au- 
thorized inspector. The conditions 
should be stated to insure that buyer 
is fully informed 











I 
HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED Government 
—- and state amount 
New Market, Missouri 


WANTED—Extra white and light amber 

honey Let us ship you the containers 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery 
The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Bee en and Comb Foundation, 
Onsted, ichigan 





honey Send 
Ben Hughes, 


Extracted honey in 60-lb. cans 
sample and quote your lowest 
John Harnack & Son, McGregor 


WANTED 
Send 

price 

lowa 





WANTED —All grades comb and extracted 

honey, large or small amounts uote 
peso in first letter. Mail sample cing 
ioney Co., 326 Bales St., Kansas City, Mo 
CARLOADS or less of honey ‘and wax 

Send sample and price. We have a gov- 
ernment contract to pack your price sup- 
port honey. Advice on request. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


TEXAS HONEY WANTED- Send sample. 

Delivered or f. o. b. price. Also bake 
honey. Lange Apiaries, Rt. 2, Box 23-W, 
Mission, Texas 


Comb honey in sec- 
and white extracted 
Emison, Indiana 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Clover comb 
or light extracted. Send sample. W. R. 
Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 
tions or in frames, 
Homer Godwin, 





WANTED —Honey in all grades. Submit 
samples. Highest etces paid. Schultz 
Honey Farms, ipon, isconsin. 


WANTED—900 cans E. W. Clover in 60's. 
Price and samples. All cash. Cole Honey 
Co., 4460 Piedmont Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


WANTED—Comb hone and extracted 
honey, large or small amounts. Send 

price list and samples. R. A. Raley, Box 
63, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


WANTED — Extracted honey, white or 

light amber, in 60's. State price in first 
letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. Washington St., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mail jae 
sample. Advise F aa tity Bryan’ 
Sawyer, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles, calit 
HONEY WANTED— ~All grades ai and vart- 
eties. Highest cash a aid. Mail 
samples. State quantity ILTON & 

PANY 360 aloes” Street. Los 
hago California 





HONEY FOR SALE 


700 CANS sweet clover honey 
able = offer considered 
Dunl ap, Iowa 


Any reason- 
Chas Miles 


FINEST BOTTLING HONEY, in new 
sixties. Wayne Keller, Oshkosh, Nebr. 

DELICIOUS CLOVER HONEY. —60- Ib. cans. 
Ton lots or more. Sample 20 cents. John 

pureherdt Apiaries, 1111 N. Franklin, New 
Ulm, | Minn. | 





FINE “CLOVER “HONEY i in 60 60 Ib. cans, 12c 
lb. Order from ad. Ohmert Bee Farms, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY in new 60's 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 





CARLOADS ot or less—any - grade—rail car or 
semi loads direct from producer to you. 
Ask for quotations. Alexander Co., 819 
Reynolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Amber clover comb and ex- 
tracted. State your wants. H. G. Quirin, 
South West St., Bellevue, Ohio. 
HONEY— White to water white sweet clover 
honey in new 60's. Truck or car load. 
Parent Apiaries, Fertile, Minnesota. 


HONEY—Choice light amber mixed with 
citrus in -pound cans, 12 cents per 
pound. N. J. Barnett, Box 895, Pharr, Texas 





HONEY, white to water white clover, 
heated and strained, ready for bottling. 15¢ 
er Ib. in 60 lb. cans F. O. B. Lose 
. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


a ~~ CROP OF HONEY shipped daily 

‘om producer in Florida. Pure orange 
mn 5-lb. pail $2.25. Pure Florida cut 
comb honey. 5-lb. pail $2.75. No. C.0.D 
orders; all chipenedts —— E. R 
Raley. Box 1610, Daytona ach, Florida 


WANTED 











WANTED—300 or 400 good clean used 60-lb 

cans. Must be in good shape and clean 
Eggers & Erikson Apiaries, Nora Springs, 
owa 


WANTED—Bees, lar +4 or smal 
producer-packer ust be 
Box W, 


lots, by 
reasonable 
care American Bee Journal 





SUPPLIES 


GET A BINDER for your year's copies of 

American Bee Journal Nice, cloth 
Looks just like a bound book. Holds a 
whole year of the Journal Easily each 
issue is clipped into place. Postpaid $1.50; 
two for L merican Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Ilinois. 





OUR FREE BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 
Lists double boilers. special motors, 

blowers, etc., not listed by others. We 

manufacture bee hives, wired and plain 

foundation, tanks and extractors, etc 
uick delivery from stock. Walter Kelley 
+ Paducah, Kentucky. 


CLEAN UP AFB with one 
1.00; 100, $1.50; 
uick shi Hy 





25 tablets 
.00. 


WALTER . 
CAH. KENTUC 


oqrTaan ay ig HEADQU. 
TERS for Bee Loy Make our facil. 
ities your’ "Tradin ost.” Complete stocks 
our Bulletin SSoard for Budget Bar- 
ains. The Diamond Match at, Galle, 1300 
roduce Street, , Los ; Angeles 21 
FOR S. ALE—25,000 mill run Lewis s sections 
3%ex5x1% scalloped 4 sides Y% inch at 
$14.00 per thousand, f.o.b. Hamilton, Il 
Dadant & Sons. Hamilton. Illinois. 


bs ONLY cone FOUNDATION PLANT 
n the East. We sell foundation, work 


50c; 50, $ 
Circular, 
LEY CO., PAD 








wax, render combs and cappi 
your wax Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auber. 
New York. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt shi 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries. Manufacturers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Onsted. ‘Michigan 
YOUR WAX WORKED into medium brood 

foundation 23c pound; 100 pounds, $19.00 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa 


BEE SUPPLIES — Lewis Woodenware — 
Dadant’s Foundation. Send for cataiog 
Simeon Beiler, Intercourse, Pennsylvania. 


American Bee Journal 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 
Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





SEEDS AND TREES 





GET our special bee pasture catalogue for 
shrubs, trees, perennials for fall planting. 
Nicollet ‘County Nursery, St. _Peter, Minn 





-. = HONEY PLANTS. Ask for 
: talogue. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, 
i 





MISCELLANEOUS 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do ‘ou find it aim. 
cult to secure information about shee 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEE 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more ) eee 
=n with more information of rang eep 
vy azine published Subscription 
so 00. ‘otel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


KNOW interesting facts concerni 
pews of Indie ehod’ in’ Eng the = BEE 


by 

wy t © x 

Dist. Nainital, U. P., India vas obtainable 

from them. Subs. Rs 7/-or 10 Shillings or 

2.25 Dollars per annum. Single copy Rs 

Va/-s. 1/9 or 49 cents (international ae 

order). Payment in mint postage stamps of 
your country accepted. 








THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. pecial- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 

and practice of apiculture. , RX, copy. 
nts, stamps. Membership 


free, 12 ce 
of the Club including yt to the 


poner 10/6. The 


The Way's 
d, Foxton, England. 





AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPING NEWS | 





American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views o: the 
rabbit world—an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of general and educational features. 
1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; sample 1 


American Rabbit Journal 


DEPT. 8. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 





Limited Number Select Italians 
QUEENS 
Personally reared and selected by 


M. C. WEST 
DAVIS, CALIFORNIA 











HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


November, 1950 


The Chief of the Division 
of Bee Culture 
(Continued from page 495) 


any time. If Jim 
been guilty of 


has 
anything in the 
conduct of his office, it has been in 
being several years ahead of the 
thinking of the industry. He has not 
always agreed leaders of the 
beekeeping industry, or even other 
beekeeping officials in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, but the records 
will show that Jim usually has 
right. 

Jim lives with his wife on a farm 
in the Maryland —e They 
have a lovely home wl Jim has re 
modeled from its pth oe state. The 
walls of the living room are hung 
with his own oil paintings 
his hobbies. One of his daughters 
lives with her husband in 
home; another daughter 
town with her husband, a 
who is finishing 
a third daughter lives in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jim plans to retire to his far 
one of these days. We 
an enjoyable 
wonder 
who can fill 
he has done 


Hambleton 


with 


been 


one of 


a near-by 
lives in 
veteran 


his education; and 


wis! 
retirement 

where we will find a 
his shoes as capabl] 


these many years 


i ial 


You—the Pollination 
Salesman 


(Continued from 


modern big business elling 
success. 

Easy does it—demanding one-third 
of a man’s total crop is like a 
slap in the face if he’s not convinced 
he'll benefit. 

The American Beekeeping Feder 
ation office at Atlantic, Iowa is keep 
ing a file on pollination. Write there 
for some ammunition. Try to get 
names of farmers 
nation 


who've done polli- 


It’s a lot more effective you can 


SURE—YOU'LL LIKE IT 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 
2 


The Beekeepers Maqazine 


LANSING 15-b, MICHIGAN—ESTAB. 1838 
“Just a Little Independent” 


Thousands of Rabbits 
WANTED and other Small Stock. 
Poultry and Birds. Let 
STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit. 
Cavy. Smal! Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and Other Pets. 
STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
BOX 251 MILTON, PA. 


Brown increased his 
to eight bushels in 
than to say, “Some farmers 
increased their yields eight or 
times.” 


say, “John 
yields from one 
Kansas,” 
have 
nine 
Use Factual Ammunition 

3e specific. Arm yourself with 
pollination data until it runs out 
your ears. Then you can go out with 
a sound argument. Enthusiasm is 
catching. Your own enthusiasm is 
transmitted to the seed grower when 
you’ve shown him what a good thing 
pollination is for you both 

The wants bigger yields. 
What man won't jump at the chance 
to double his income? Agriculture 

primed for pollination servicing 
The rest is up to you, the individual 
beekeeper 


grower 


Sure selling the grower is tough 
at first,” says E. H. Adee “You've 
just got to get out and sell the idea.” 

Adee got out and sold the idea. As 
a result, he’s expecting 4,000 
pounds ranger alfalfa sells 
for about $1.00), half of a 200-acre 
clover yield, and fourth 
Nebraska alfalfa yield 


over 
(ranger 


sweet 
of a 


one- 


-~er 


Comment on Combs 
With reference to the 
page 417 of the September: 
of ABJ. It is very true 
and several wasps make 
with hexagonal cells 
true they use reasoning in doing this. 
It is very doubtful if there is any 
nsect with the power to reason such 

as mankind has 


picture on 
1950 issue 
that hornets 
» paper combs 
But it is not 


If one will look 
picture on page 
the outside 


or no 


carefully at the 
417 he will see that 
of cells shows little 
where 


row 
angle it does not come 
in contact with other cells 

I just went out 
nest of ocial 
tudy of the 
of an angle 
the wasps 


and hunted up a 
wasps careful 
howed no sign 

When 
of cells 
will gain an angle. 
workers in cell building 
honey bee practice saving 
aterial the cells are built with 
They continue to work a normally 
round cell until the sides are pushed 
until there is between 
the cell 


and a 
comb 
on the 
start another 
then that outside 
The paper 
like the 
the n 


outer side 
row 


no alir-space 


The desire of many beekeepers to 
that bees can think makes 
them blind to the truth Nature 
does not allow soap bubbles to retain 
all the curves when they into 


contact rule 


‘ 


believe 


come 
Sharp angles are the 
Nature 

Allen Latham 
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FOR 


Winter Reading 


BEE BOOKS FOR GIFT 


THE HIVE AND THE HONEY BEE 


» Covers the Beekeeping Field Completely 











Sixteen collaborating authors—each in their specialty are contributors 
to one or more chapters in this classic book: Abushady, Park, H C. 
Dadant, Killion, Lyle, Farrar, Milum, Willson, Hambleton, Pellett, M. G. 
Dadant, Snodgrass, Grout, Eckert, Sturtevant, Cale. 

Up-to-the-Minute in a New 1949 Edition 
650 large pages—Profusely illustrated—Fine cloth binding 


USED BY 30 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AS A TEXT BOOK 
Priced at only $4.00 Postpaid 





ROY A. GROUT, 
Editor 





QUEEN REARING by Laidlaw and Eckert 


A brand new book of 160 pages, finely illustrated—-by two of the foremost authorities 
on vractical scientific Queen Rearing. Follows through history, queen life history, pro 
duction of cells, mating colonies, care of queens, and finally two chapters on breeding 
and stock improvement and controlled artificial mating. 

We recommend this book to every beekeeper who is interested in the production of queens 

whether on a commercial or very limited scale British Bee Journal, July 1950 


No good Irish beekeeper should be without this book Irish Beekeeper for August 
A book which every serious beekeeper will wish to possess’’--Bee Craft, July 1950 


CLOTH BOUND—ILLUSTRATED—160 pages $2.50 Postpaid 


PELLETT’S FINE BOOKS 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING 
Cloth. $2.50 Postpaid. 


HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS—New 
seding “Birds of the Wild.” 
52.50 Postpaid. 

SU€CESS WITH WILD FLOWERS 
Finely illustrated. $2.50 Postpaid. 


OTHER INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS 


LIFE OF LANGSTROTH—Naile $2.50 
Postpaid. 





Fine paper. 





AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS—The last word 
on this interesting subject. 1200 plants discussed. 
Many original illustrations. $6.00 Postpaid. 

A LIVING FROM BEES 
many years with bees with latest developments 
Cloth. 300 pages, $2.50 Postpaid. 


DOOK supe! 


150 pages, illustrated. 
Combines results of 


Brand new 





Cloth. BEES, FRUIT AND FLOWERS 


lightful. $2.00 Postpaid. 


Mace De 








BEEKEEPING FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE 

Webb. A delightful beebook. 110 pages. Cloth 
$2.50 Postpaid. 

EDWIN WAY TEALE’S “Golden Throng.” 
Popular presentation. Excellent. $5.00 Postpaid. 

BEE HUNTING—Lockhart. 50c Postpaid. 

ABC & XYZ OF BEE CULTURE—Root 
700 pages. $3.75 Postpaid. 

SNELGROVE—QUEEN REARING—$6.00 Post- 
paid. (A compendium) 


Cloth 


SNELGROVE—SWARMING AND ITS CON— 
TROL—Cloth, 100 pages. $2.00 Postpaid. 

HONEY AND YOUR HEALTH—Beck 
Smedley. Cloth, 230 pages. $3.00 Postpaid. 

HONEY GETTING—Sechrist 
$1.00 Postpaid. 

BEEKEEPING—FE. F 
$4.00 Postpaid. 

BETTER QUEENS—Jay 
$4.00 Postpaid. 


and 
Paper, 85 pages 
Phillips. Cloth. 470 pages 


Smitt his methods 


ALLEN LATHAM’S BEE BOOK—1949 issue ; 

$2.95 Postpaid. DIGGES & MANLEY—lIrish Bee Guide—-New 
THE HONEYBEE—C. G. Butler. An English edition. Paper. $2.50 Postpaid. 

Book. $2.50 Postpaid. SONG OF THE SEASON—Addison Webb. Fine 


MAETERLINCK — Life of the 
Poetic. $2.50 Postpaid. 

CITY OF BEES—F. S. Stuart 
ina hollow tree. $2.50 Postpaid. 


Bee. Cloth 


Story of colony 


new, for children. Paper. $2.50 Postpaid. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING-—C. P 
Dadant, 125 pages, cloth. Revised to date. $1.00 
Postpaid. 
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Idea Sheet Brings 
Marketing Hints 


Howard Foster 
Chairman, Marketing Committee 


Selling honey, just as selling any 
food product, requires ingenuity. As 
a part of the Federation marketing 
program, an idea sheet was sent out 
to beekeepers with the September 
News Letter. 

Some ideas sent to the Federation 
office were reviewed in the October 
News Letter. Here are others that 
merit attention. 

Girl Guides Sell Honey 

Ersel F. Moore, Canadian apiary 
inspector, sends an article from the 
Canadian Bee Journal titled “Girl 
Guides Sold Honey.” Moore said 
that “with imported honey flooding 
some districts of the province, sales 
such as this helped local honey sales 
considerably.” 

In two hours 50 in the Guide group 
sold 300 one-pound jars and 50 
pounds of comb honey. 

Both girls’ and boys’ 4-H and Scout 
groups in our country are on the 
lookout for money-making propo- 
sitions. Local beekeepers could put 
it up to such groups in their own 
communities. The boys and girls 
would find markets it would take 
years and expensive advertising to 
develop 

If a child goes out and sells a 
product, he usually manages to sell 
himself on it, too. The tastes of her 
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children play an 
determining what goes on a 
wife’s grocery list. 


important part in 


house 


Suggests Medical Sales 

A note from Donald 

New York, suggests supplying the 

medical profession with honey for 
baby formulas He 


Greenman 


“Adver- 
tising in the medical journals should 
pay off if it persuades doctors to 
prescribe honey for just this 
purpose.” 


Says 


one 


Research is still being done on the 
use of honey for medical purposes 
Such advertising should tap a market 
that certainly Direct 


exists sales 


Crore on on ow ww ere 


NOTE: 


Next month, December, the 
Federation page will contain a 
complete review of the Honey 
and Pollen Plants conference in 
Tucson. Because of printing 
deadlines it wasn’t possible to 
get the report in this issue. 


In succeeding issues of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Federation news will be carried 
as separate stories. Before the 
Federation page is discontinued, 
we want to express our thanks 
to the Journal for their gener- 
osity in giving space to the 
Federation. 


ror rrr rrr ror ror rrr rrr er 
See eee 


See 


likely wouldn’t result, but it would 
help to build this market for honey 
as a medicinal sweet 


Missouri Auxiliary Promotes 

Twenty honeys down in Western 
Missouri have a honey of a 
The auxiliary to the bee- 
keepers association there holds an an- 
nual honey bake sale in Kansas City 
This year they cleared $21.75 for their 
treasury 

Aside from the financial end of 
the sale, it was good promotion for 
their husbands’ honey. The 
a chance to educate 
uses and nutritive value of honey 
They distributed honey recipes and 
lists of beekeepers having honey for 
sale. 


~ 
Saies 


idea 


gals had 
housewives on 


FEDERATION POLICY 
GOES INTO RECENT 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


While putting price support through 
Congress, the 
American Beekeeping Federation 
made quite a few friends in Wash- 
ington, D. C 
FORTUNE 
shrewdest” 
Washington 


representatives of 


They were called by 
the 
into 


magazine “one of 


groups ever to go 
last Janu- 
Executive 
permanent 
of the 8lst 


Four resolutions passed 
ary by the Federation’s 
Committee have gone on 
record in the proceedings 
Congress 

Harold C. Hagen, Minnesota Repre- 
sentative, told the House following 
the honey support legislation 

‘The 
help the 


far-reaching 


this Congress to 
industry have 
effects upon the pro- 
grams of soil conservation, soil fer- 
tility, and retirement of 
lands to grasses and legumes.” 

In the Congressional Record, 
September 15, is also the statement: 
“In order to have a bee population 
capable of doing the pollination job, 
beekeepers must (1) either receive 
direct payment for pollination, or 
(2) receive full fair prices for 
they have for 


decision of 


honey will 


cash-crop 


and 
the honey 
A letter Glenn O. Jones, 
Federation secretary-treasurer, is also 
quoted in part in the Record 
Federation resolutions set down in 
the Record are 
“FIRST—that the American Bee 
keeping Federation have as its major 
1950 the development 
of means whereby the pollination 
services of the honey bees pay a 
greater part of the cost of beekeeping; 
“SECOND—tThat the Federation 
urgently request USDA to make 
available to the honey industry suffi- 
cient funds to move through both 
the industry diversion and export 
subsidy programs approximately 
20,000,000 pounds of honey; 
“THIRD—That the Federation re 
state federal 
place new and increased emphasis on 
research and on the 
of information relative 
lems of the package bee 
industry of the United 
“FOURTH—That the Federation 
work in full and complete cooper 
with _ the Production and 
Marketing Administration to assist in 
the establishment and functioning of 
a support program for honey that 
will be of benefit to both the Govern 
ment and to the entire 
industry.” 


sale.” 


from 


objective for 


quest and agencies to 


dissemination 

to the prob 
and queen 
States; 


ation 


bee and honey 
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American Honey Institute 


The American Honey Institute has 
grown up from the needs of bee- 
keepers. It is as sound as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. 

Are You a Member? 

Membership in the 


available to you now. 
are voluntary. 


Institute is 
And the dues 


Here’s what your American Honey 
Institute does for you. Read these 
points and see what advantages are 
to be gained from membership 

Membership is the first step in a 
good public relations program. It’s 
your professional organization and 
every good business man belongs to 
his professional organization. 

The Institute provides a clearing 
house for information on honey. 
Hundreds of beekeepers, members 
and non-members, take advantage of 
its services regularly. If we don’t 
have the information desired at hand, 
we will get it for you if it is possible 
to do so. 

The institute helps 
search on honey. The uses 
found for honey, the more you will 
sell. The more we find out about 
honey, the better selling points you 
will have for advertising. 

The Institute makes up and 
furnishes printed material on honey 
to the housewife, doctor, nurse, 
dietitian, home agent, and 4-H Club 
leader in your community and in 
every other community. 

The Institutes furnishes a service of 
publicity on honey to newspapers 
and periodicals. Our product, honey, 
is written up in papers all over the 
country for us. 

Advertising agencies and magazines 


sponsor re- 
more 


to sell when it is scarce. 


reer rr rrr rrr 


the honey will not granulate 


be used 
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Storing Comb Honey at Home 


Many beekeepers would like to keep section comb 
honey throughout the year so as to have a supply 


Sections 
where they can be kept free from dust and where 
Place the sections in 
window cartons and store in shipping cases 
do not have shipping cases, comb honey supers may 
Keep the section holders in the supers and 
place all separators to one side of the super 
frame super will hold 24 sections 
one on top of the other and place an inner cover or 
tack on a piece of cardboard on top 


Commercial State Bank Building 
Madi 3, Wi ; 





often send and articles they 
plan to print to be checked for ac- 
curacy. They feel a responsibility 
to their readers not to print false 
or misleading information on honey. 


copy 


Personal Services 

These are but a few of the things 
the Honey Institute does for every- 
one. Now, just what would it do 
for you personally as a member? 

You would be purchase 
advertising materials at cost from 
the Institute. 

You would receive a monthly news 
bulletin about all the latest things in 
honey production straight from the 
Institute. In this connection, we are 
starting something new that you 
feminine beekeepers and the wives 
of beekeepers will be interested in. 

With the next members’ bulletin, 
an “of interest to the gals” page will 
be included. It will contain things you 
really are interested in, homemaking 
shoptalk, book _ selection 
reviews, Thanksgiving menu sug- 
We hope you will like 


able to 


styles, 


gestions, et 
this page 
As a 


beekeeper 


member of the Institute, a 
would receive special 
bulletins whenever a subject war- 
ranted it. This summer the Institute 
sent out a special bulletin on how to 
arrange a display for a fair. No doubt 
you are one of the many who have 
benefited from the bulletin, “Let’s 
Sell Honey.” 

Your 
Annual 
Honey 


name will be 
Directory of the American 
Institute. It is a directory of 
the Key Honey Producers and Honey 


listed in the 


PPP BBP PLL LLL LL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LL ee le he le le le 


How-to-do-it 


for 


room 


must be stored 


Ants 


If you 


their way 


A ten- 


Pile the supers oil 


An ideal place 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL a ae a a ee 


storing comb honey is a 
in the house 


I used to have ant trouble as the ants would work 
into the brood chamber. I 
a foot high from the ground out of two-inch pipe 
and set the legs in a gallon can filled with old motor 
Since I put my colonies on these racks I have 
had no trouble with ants. 


Supply Houses in the United States. 
It may be a key to doors which other- 
wise would remain closed to you and 
it will serve as a good guide when 
traveling in other states. 

You will have a great feeling of 
satisfaction in your heart when you 
have done your part in supporting 
the work of the American Honey 
Institute. It will make you feel like 
you “belong” when you are among 
other beekeepers. 

So, send in your dues now, directly 
to the American Honey Institute, 
Commercial State Bank Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Your local, 
state, and other organization dues 
are separate from those of the Insti- 
tute and go for other services. When 
the Institute receives your dues, it 
will mail you a receipt and member- 
ship card. 

You owe it to yourself to become 
a member. 

We'll be proud to have you. 

Mats for Newspaper Ads 

Mats for newspaper advertising are 
now available at the Institute. They 
can be obtained at cost. 

A top advertising agency executive 
in Madison, Wisconsin, that it 
doesn’t pay to advertise—unless your 
advertising good But if 
your good, it really 
pays 


Says 


is really 
advertising is 


S-&:- ee 
A letter from the director of the 
Bee Research Foundation in London 
reads, “We exhibited a number of our 
library books at the Royal Agri- 
cultural show last month and the 
only ones that were stolen were your 
“Old Favorite Recipes” “New 
Favorite Recipes.’ 


and 


>) 


store room or spare 
This is the method we use 
Julius Lysne, Wisconsin 
—-<o 


built a rack 


Cap. E. R. Burns, Maryland. 


herr or rr rrr 
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1/3 cup shortening 

% cup honey 

Ys cup sugar 

1 egg, beaten 

1 cup applesauce 

1% cups sifted flour 

\% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1% teaspoon baking soda 
4 teaspoon ginger 
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HONEY APPLE CAKES 


4 teaspoon cinnamon 
4 teaspoon cloves 

Ys teaspoon mace 

1 cup seedless raisins 


% cup chopped walnut meats 


aif desired 


1. Cream together shortening 
honey and sugar in a heat-resistant 
glass bowl. Add beaten egg. St 
in applesauce. 


2. Sift flour, salt, baking powder, 
baking soda and spices together 
into honey mixture; mix well. Add 
raisins and walnut meats 


3. Pour batter into 12 well-greased 
heat-resistant glass custard cups 
Bake in moderately hot oven, 350°F., 
for about 30 minutes. Makes 12 small 
cupcakes 


These may be served warm with 
honey sweetened whipped cream 














Never experienced a fall flow that 
matured more slowly than the one 
this year. When the fall flowers 
finally spread out and bloomed there 
were more flowers than usual and 
the nectar came in by spurts and 
stops, and late. Some river bottoms 
were covered with bloom; some had 
scarcely any. Hard to fit into a 
situation like this so we just stayed 
put, with some yards doing well and 
others little at all. 


-eor 


More buyers have asked for honey 
than for years. Most of them are 
willing to go up and not down. They 
haven't played “suckers” (using one 
low price to compel another). There 
is also a tendency again for the pro- 
ducer to stage a hold-up. He some- 
times asks more than he can get. If 
he gets a small sale at a high price, 
he, in turn, uses it on the quantity 
buyer to force him up. Let’s keep 
our shirts on, shall we? Or is that 
impossible? Humans being what they 
are it is likely impossible. The talk 
of a “voluntary ceiling” leaves me 
cold. In the last price rise, who 
stuck to the compulsory ceiling? 
Hum? 

ao 


Cold, raw weather all through 
August and the first half of Septem 
ber, was followed by unseasonably 
hot, muggy weather. Should have 
been the other way around. I would 
hate to be a weather man. We are 
supposed to have reached the point 
where the weather can be foretold a 
long distance ahead, but some higher 
up is always missing it. One time 
we considered subscribing to a 
weather reporting service. They 
wanted too much or we might have 
done so. In beekeeping, weather is 
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All Around the 
Mie Mund 


almost as important as plants and 
soils. A small book could be written 
about how some of the bee yard 
jobs may be done best only when 
the weather is right. Take moving, 
you can do it so easily when it is 
cool, or rainy, or cloudy. Fall re- 
queening is almost perfect in the 
crisp before winter sets in. 
Mark your colonies early and try it. 


days 


+o, --- 


Lots of things don’t go by the book. 
Take the question of competition in 
pollinating practice. We have always 
thought that when some attractive 
honey source calls the bees off the 
fields where they are supposed to 
stay and set seed, that the seed set 
would be small. 

But it not prove out al- 
together. An attractive source does 
invite the bees away from the job 
we want them to do; but somehow 
they don’t confine their efforts con- 
stantly to what attracts them most. 
Early in the mornings, or just after 
a rain, or on a cool day, or windy 
day, they hover over the field on 
which we want them to work. After 
all it not take much flower 
visiting to set the seed. Then, 
whether the bees continue to work on 
those flowers is of little importance. 
In the month or two they remain in 
the clover field there are frequent 
chances for them to do what we 
want. So even the idea of a heavily 
concentrated population may be 
wrong, except in the case of those 
clovers that are also honey plants. 
I have often thought too, from early 
experience with bees for pollination 
in greenhouses and orchards, that it 
is not the big colony that does the 
work but rather the colony with a 
big brood area that requires lots of 
pollen for growing larvae. Then the 
field force seeks pollen eagerly. 


does 


does 


+o. 
So winter is just barely around the 
corner? I don’t like winter. Always 
envied those beekeepers who figure 


G. H. Cale 


that their income from beekeeping 
is enough so they can go south and 
do something else. But folks who 
find that bees do not give enough 
income must stay on their regular 
jobs and let the lucky ones bask in 
Florida sunshine. 
Seems like we want more and 
more constantly. Our kids want to 
start out with a new automobile. 
I started with a second hand, open 
model T Ford. They want a complete 
modern kitchen in a brand new 
$8,000-$10,000 house. I began with 
bath tub faucets and orange crates 
with drapes at the front, in two back 
bedrooms. Not that I want any 
young person to do what I had to 
do. But surely they should be will- 
ing to win their way as we did and 
not expect society to hand them the 
pot at the end of the rainbow before 
they can fill it themselves. 
++ 


I just may go south this winter. 
Where will you be? Huh? 


_-. 


I should know by spring if 
“millions of honey at our house,” 
as Doolittle put it, with big clusters, 
really is the secret of wintering 
Some of those two-queen colonies 
went right on jamming their top 
bodies (Old Style Dadant) after the 
others had quit. Also since they 
started out with two queens, instead 
of one, the bees and/or the queens 
had to battle it out. It is surprising 
how long both queens stay right on 
the job together pouring out bees. 
And it is just as surprising how 
often (perhaps 80° of the time) the 
younger (or the new) queen is the 
one that survives. Just as we want 
it. Saves requeening effort. Shortens 
the end of the year costs, even if the 
beginning cost is more. Maybe we'll 
end up not liking it. Maybe we'll 
be advocates forever. Who knows? 
One thing I don’t like about it. The 
durn honey stacks are too high and 
I’m not as young as I uster was 
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This Is the Way 


When removing honey with acid 
always go right into the brood nest. 
Take out a center comb and look it 
over for disease. It may save you 
trouble later. 


R. F. Ferguson, Kansas City, ad- 
vertises his “Honey Mart.” Good 
name too. Suggests “open air” 
market 


+e, 


Fred H. May 


We announce the passing of a 
prominent Illinois beekeeper,. Fred 
H. May, age 65 years, a life-long 
resident of Meredosia, Illinois. He 
has been a beekeeper for more than 
50 years, and as ardent with his bees 
as he was in his duck hunting and 
his fishing. He generally maintained 
about 75 colonies of bees in an area 
where Spanish needle and heartsease 
have flourished and still survive, 
namely the Illinois River bottom. 

May is survived by his sister, 
Emma S. May who intends to dispose 
of his bees. 
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JENSEN‘’S Queens 
BOTH “MAGNOLIA STATE” OUR OLD LINE OF 
ITALIANS 
and 


DADANT STARLINE ITALIAN HYBRID D. Rs. 
will be available in October only so long as the supply lasts. 
Prices same as in September ads. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss. 

















CELLULO wowey FILTERS 


Used with CELLULO FILTER PAPERS 


EASY, POSITIVE 
ECONOMICAL 
FILTERING 


Helps step up the value 
of your product. Assures 
uniformity of color, flavor, 
clarity and body. 


FREE 


Most efficient all-purpose honey filter. For all ca- 
Write for pacities up to 60 pound per minute. Simple, compact, 
aoe easy to operate. For best resulis use with Cellulo 
HONEY Filter-Papers. Available in various sizes to fit your 
FILTERING production requirement. Write for folder on “The Role 

| No obligation of the Honey Bee.” 


Bisa ten Koco meny \. oth) @amelsile) 


Manufacturers of Filters and Filter Papers since 1919 








Ss 


@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1950 @ 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Mexi -? 





assured with superior bees and queens. 
That's one way we iry to help you make money, Superior bees and s is our 
motto af all times. We like to have 50 per cent deposit and b 
date. — ee Se & See to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you want 
shipment. Price scal 





Queens, any number $1.00-—-Tested Queens $2.00 
2-lb. package and queen $3.00 any number 
3-lb. package and queen 4.00 any number 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 











Manufacturers of 


Honey Extractors and Honey 
Handling Equipment 


Ten different sizes and styles to cover re- 
quirements of smallest to largest honey 
producers. All priced as to capacity and 
performance. We specialize in metal and 
fabric beekeepers’ supplies. Send for 
printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








IF YOU WISH TO BUY OR SELL, USE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL ADS 
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Previews and Events 


Notice to Members, Illinois State 
Beekeepers’ Association 


At the Annual Convention of the 
Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association, 
November 10-11, 1950, an amend- 
ment will be proposed to the 
stitution. 


con- 
The proposed amendment — That 
Article III of the Constitution be 
amended to read as follows: “Any 
person interested in apiculture may 
become a member upon payment to 
the Secretary of an annual fee of 
two dollars ($2.00) for ten colonies of 
bees or less, plus 5c for each addi- 
tional colony owned or operated. Any 
affiliating association, as a body, may 
become members on payment of an 
aggregate fee of one dollar and fifty 
cents ($1.50) for ten colonies of bees 
or less, plus 5c for each additional 
colony owned or operated 


It will also be proposed that section 
1 of the Constitution have an 
article included—‘“‘That the Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Association affili 
ate with the American Beekeeping 
Federation.” 
vote—It’s 


Come cast 


association! 


your your 


Hoyt Taylor, Sec’y 
San anal 


Cuyahoga County Beekeepers Ass'n. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 12 


The association will hold its fall 
meeting in the Miles Ave. Church 
of Christ Hall, 9200 Miles Ave., on 
Sunday afternoon, November 12, at 
2 P. M There will be 
moving pictures and demonstrations 

Dr. E. E. King, Pres 


speakers 


-~eor 


Iowa Annual Meeting, Ames, 
November 16, 17 


The annual meeting of the 
Beekeeper’s Association will be held 
at Ames on November 16 and 17 
The program this year will be based 
entirely on member participation 
The sessions will be turned over to 


lowa 


the discussion of one topic which will 
be presented by six ten minute 
speakers with discussion from the 
floor for the rest of the session. Polli 
nation will be ‘the topic for Thursday 
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afternoon, an 
for Friday 
for Friday 

It is hoped that a large attendance 
will enable a complete discussion of 
these topics 


association program 
forenoon, and marketing 


afternoon 


F. B. Paddock, 
Extension Apiarist. 


+o 


Westchester Co. Beekeepers Ass’n 
New Rochelle, N. Y., November 19 


The Westchester County Bee- 
keepers Association will hold its 
first fall indoor meeting at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. on Sunday, 
November 19th at 2:30 P. M. 

Guest speaker for this meeting will 
be Dr. E. F. Phillips, Professor of 
Entomology, Cornell University. 

His subject will be—Moses Quinby 
and His Smoker 

A special invitation is extented to 
the Bronx County Beekeepers Associ- 
ation, Nassau County Beekeepers, 
Suffolk County Beekeepers and 
Rockland County Beekeepers Associ- 
ations 

This promises to be a most inter- 
esting and education meeting and all 
members are urged to make a special 
effort to be 

A cordial 
tended to 
culture 


present 
also ex 
interested in 


invitation is 
inyvone bee 


A. M. Barnes, Publicity 


-<eo 


Empire State Winter Meeting 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 24-25 


The Empire State Honey Producers 
Association will hold its 
day meeting at the Syracuse 


New York, 


annual two- 
Hotel 
in Syracuse November 
24 and 25 

A program of help and interest to 
all beekeepers is being planned by 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, which will include 
commercial honey producers from 
all parts of the country, as well as 
scientific men will give us the 
latest on the betterment of 
including price-support pro- 
£ availability of supplies and the 
general effect of world conditions on 
our industry 


E. T 


who 
bee- 
keeping 


eran 


Cary, Sec’y-Treas 


Middlesex County Beekeepers Ass’n 
Concord, Mass., November 25 

The first indoor meeting of the 
Middlesex County Beekeepers Ass’n 
(Massachusetts) which was originally 
scheduled to be held at their former 
winter quarters was transferred to 
the new Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Field 
Station at Waltham. Arrangements 
were made by member Professor 
Robert Chaney of M. I. T. at the 
direction of President Baptiste and 
through the cooperation of Ray M. 
Koon, Head of the Waltham Field 
station. The New England baked 
beans, Boston brown bread and ham 
with assorted casserole dishes, home 
made pies and coffee, was prepared 
and served by the men members 
only. 

At a short business meeting after 
the supper it was voted to hold the 
next meeting on November 25th at 
the new headquarters 

After the meeting Secretary-Treas- 
surer John H. Furber projected 
Kodachrome color photos taken of 
the outdoor meetings from May 
through September including spec- 
ial meetings at York Beach, Maine 
and Monument Beach Cod, 
Massachusetts 

John H. Furber, Sec’y-Treas 


winter 


Cape 


-or 


Annual Meeting Southern States 
Federation, Nashville, December 4 
The Southern States Beekeepers 
Federation will hold the annual meet- 
ing on December 4 at the He 
Hotel in Nashville, Tennessee 
American Bee Breeder 
Decembel! 
these meetings are 
ill 


and will be 


nitage 
The 
Association 
Pro- 
being 
announced 


meet 
for 
arranged 
later 


will 5 and 6 


grams 


L. H. Little, Sec’y-Treas 


-<- 


Virginia Short Course 

Charlottesville, December 7-8 
The Third 
Short Course the 
Virginia Agricultural Extension Ser- 
will be in Charlottesville 
on December 7 and 8, 1950, at the 
Hotel Albemarle. Anyone interested 
in attending should contact J. M. 


Annual 
sponsored by 


Beekeeping 


vice, held 
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Amos, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 

The program was postponed in 
August, due to the polio epidemic 
the state. 

John M. Amos, 
Assoc. Ext. Ento—Plant Path 


+o :S—™”*S 


California Annual Convention 
San Diego, December 5, 6, 7 


The California State Beekeepers 
Association will meet for its 61st An- 
nual Convention at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel in San Diego. Two important 
subjects to be emphasized will be 
marketing and pollination. The meet- 
ing will be held December 5, 6 and 7. 

H. J. Crawford, Pres. 


+e. 


Correction 


F. H. J. Thomas sends a correction 
of the notice on page 378 of the 
August issue concerning the Inter- 
national Congress to be held in Eng- 
land in Sept., 1951. The Congress will 
be held at Leamington Spa which is 
only four hours by train from 
London, not 24. Perhaps this infor- 
mation might influence more visitors 
to attend the Congress, especially if 
they have busy programs. Thanks 
for the information, Mr. Thomas. 


—————_ ~+e-»— —_- - 


New Officers 
Eastern Missouri Beekeepers 


Elected at the September meeting 
were August P. Bielmann, President; 
Walter Hyde, Vice-President; Geo. 
C. Nagel, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Henry Puchta, Trustee. The other 
Trustees are: Alvin Campbell, Joseph 
F. Wiley, C. R. Criger, Norman R. 
Mahoney, and Maurice C. Nowlin. 

Geo. C. Nagel, Sec’y-Treas. 


~—o->——_——_ 


Beekeepers In 
England and Wales 


According to the Ministry of Food, 
during the period from August 1948 


to January 1949 there were 81,127 
beekeepers with 436,106 colonies of 
bees in England who applied for 
sugar to feed bees. In the same 
period Wales had 87,078 beekeepers 
with 464,399 colonies who likewise 
applied for sugar for bee feed. 

Sugar is still rationed over there 
which, in part, accounts for the con- 
tinued strong interest in beekeeping 
and also for the relatively high prices 
for honey. 
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Dadant Bee Breeding Yard 


Back of the Dadant factory 
yard where the selection and instrumental mating of new 
hybrid stock goes on. When you come to Hamilton you may be sure of a 
welcome here and a chance to learn what the hybrid stock has that may 
At least you will get a thrill out of seeing what 


at Hamilton, Illinois, 
testing, crossing 


is this experimental bee 


be of importance to you 
is being done here 





In the Carinthian Mountains 


Dr. E. Muller sends this picture of his bee houss 
the Carinthian Mountains 
seen. The forested slopes 
and quite practical building 


in Guttaring, Austria, in 
Here in America bee houses are a novelty, seldom 
behind make a scenic setting for the well made 
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NOVEMBER 


The Month of Thanksgiving 


While removing your surplus honey may we 
suggest a few items you may be needing— 


CONTAINERS 
EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT 
or 
WINDOW CARTONS 


Also this is a good time to check your equipment 
before putting it away for the winter and make 
a list of items you will need shortly. Another sug- 
gestion—order now while they are still available 
for immediate shipment. 


APIARY SUPPLIES 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 
(INC.) 


(The heart of Wisconsin's Dairyland) 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 














1950 Container Prices 


GLASS 





Queen Utility 
Line Line 
¥a-lb. jars per carton 24 $ .96 $ .75 
l-lb. jars per carton 24 .98 87 
2-lb jars per carton 12 66 .58 
5-lb. jars per carton 6 51 


TIN 


5-lb. pails per carton 100 $9.48 
10-lb. pails per carton 50 6.82 
60-lb. square cans, bulk each 53 
60-lb. square cans per carton 24 12.50 


DISCOUNTS 
5% on $50.00 orders—10% on $100.00 


ALSO 
COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 
CELLOPHANE WINDOW CARTONS 
SHIPPING CASES 
* Prompt Shipments a 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Boyd, Wisconsin 


Bee Supply 
Menufacturers and Jobbers 














To Take Off Honey 


Cut the top out of a 60-pound can leaving about three 
inches for a hanger. Put a three-inch stove bolt in the 
center so as to keep the can from coming in contact 
with the hive body and make a small hole at the lower 
side for a little draft. Place burning material inside 
the can to make smoke and hang can on side of hive 
so smoke will drift over it. Two to five of these cans 
will be plenty for use while taking off honey. 

Thos. H. Rownes, Washington. 





Three Per Cent More Honey This Year 


Preliminary estimates on the 1950 honey crop indi- 
cate a three per cent larger crop than in 1949 with a 
1950 total of 243 million pounds. Generally the North 
Atlantic states and the Intermountain states had a 
smaller crop. Other areas were better than a year ago. 

The ten leading states producing 62 per cent of the 

op were in order: Minnesota, California, lowa, Texas, 
Florida, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, New York and 
Illinois 

Per colony average was 40.6 pounds this year com- 
pared to 38.1 pounds in 1949. 

In mid-September there were on hand about 5 million 
pounds more of honey than on a similar date last year. 
Sales were much more active than a year ago, however, 
and at a much better range of prices 

There is no breakdown as yet on the amount of comb 
and bulk comb honey produced. 

The above figures were gleaned from the October 11 
report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, from a composite of 
5,000 reports received from beekeepers 


—_— ae 


CROP Collections 


The Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP) is 
again making efforts to participate in a nation-wide 
Friendship Food shipment to the hungry and friendless 
overseas people. A 60-carload shipment from the port 
of Chicago was sent on October 24 in observance of 
United Nations Day. 

During the past three years, 3,555 freight carloads 
of farm commodities have been collected and distributed 
overseas to orphans, homeless, aged and sick people. 

Many of our subscribers would be interested in do- 
nating honey to this very worthy cause, and we suggest 
that they write directly to the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program, 308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


American Bee Journal 





Redwood Forest 


Xavier Widmer, Oregon, sends this picture taken about 
110 miles southwest of Medford, Oregon, near Crescent 
City, California. Mr. and Mrs. Widmer (at left) are 
shown with visitors from New York and Oregon City 
The redwood groves are interspersed with evergreen 
blueberry, salmonberry, thimbleberry and _  cascara 
sagrada. 





Munro On Legume Seed Production 


The September-October bulletin of the North Dakota 
Experiment Station has an article by J. A. Munro on 
legume seed production. 

Three factors are important in production. of a 
legume seed crop: proper soil conditions for vigorous 
growth, freedom from pests, and adequate pollinators 
for seed set 

There is much less trouble from poisoning in his 
territory since the arsenicals have been replaced by 
DDT for lygus bug control and toxaphene and chlordane 
for grasshoppers, crickets, etc., when care is taken not 
to spray after the bloom has started. Sweet clover 
weevil may be controlled on existing fields by using 
20 pounds of five per cent DDT dust to the acre; new 
seedings should be preferably made about June 15 to 20 

Under North Dakota conditions one colony of bee 
to the acre at blooming time will increase the yield of 
sweet clover seed two or threefold 


—- +e. 


Viability of Pollen Pellets 


Singh and Boynton ‘at Cornell University conducted 
experiments on the viability of apple pollen collected 
from honey bees. Their findings would suggest that 
pollen very rapidly loses its viability after collection 
and storage, even in the first five to ten hours after 
being secured. There seems some indication also that 
pollen from the last blooming flowers on the apple may 
have much less potency than that from the earlier 
ones. 

Findings are given in Vol. 53 of the American Society 
for Horticultural Science. 


From the above there would be quite definite con- 
clusions that the commercial collection of pollen from 
fruit and other trees for the pollination of other varieties 
probably never could do the job of the native insect 
and particularly of the bee, who makes the distribution 
from one blossom to the other in a few minutes or less. 
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Tops and Bottoms 








SPECIAL on Cedar Tops and Bottoms, 
limited time only, lots of 100 or more 
50c each, size 161%4x21 or 22. 


Cleats extra. 
Redwood tops and bottoms also 
available 
F.O. B. Madera and Los Angeles, 
California 


Write for prices and catalog on complete 
line of supplies. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
5201 DISTRICT BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
RT. 4, BOX 405, 
MADERA, CALIFORNIA 




















NOW OFFERING 


| Three-Way 


S) Aygbrid QUEENS 


at the same price as our regular stock, as 
long as our supply lasts. Place your order 
at once for future or immediate delivery. 
1 to 25 75c each 
26 up 65c each 


You cannot go wrong in using Three Way 
Hybrid (Kelleys Island developed) 
queens. 


PACKAGE BEES FOR 1951 
We will be equipped and ready to supply 
your needs next year in package bees of 
quality with service that satisfies. 


“THEY PRODUCE” 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133 Moultrie, Georgia 
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H. M. Fraser calls attention to the 
fact that Anton Janscha described 
exactly and correctly the mating of 
the queen before Huber. He also 
described supering hives, keeping 
virgin queens in cages, raising queens 
and making artificial swarms. Since 
his book was published in 1775, when 
so little was known about bees 
Fraser regards him as the most 
marvelous beekeeper who ever lived. 

ee eae 

Dr. O. W. Park has received letters 
from Europe with postage stamps 
picturing the native honey plants of 
Belgium. With all the great variety 
of pictures appearing on postage 
stamps, this is the first time I ever 
heard of honey plants being used 
It indicates the very wide interest 
that seems to be spreading through- 
out the world. 

—— SOO 


The Iowa Apiarist Report is a pub- 
lication that no serious student of 
beekeeping can afford to overlook. 
A book of 150 pages, it can be had on 
request from F. B. Paddock, State 
Apiarist at Ames. The latest volume 
pollination and_ includes 
many of the papers from the Seattle 
conference. The report is coming 
to be recognized as a suitable place 
to publish results of original research 
and some valuable papers are usually 
included. A set of the Iowa reports 
is a valuable addition to a reference 
library. 

The outstanding paper in the Iowa 
1949 Apiarist Report, is an extensive 
discussion of the queen bee by 
Professor Haydak. It is the most 
complete review of the life history 
and habits of the queen that I have 
Included are numerous refer 
the 
have contributed to our 
of this 


stresses 


seen 
who 
knowledge 


ences to various observers 
insect 
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* Over 


The passing of Ned 
September 20, removes another of 
our long-time leaders. Prevost has 
been responsible for much of the im- 
provement in beekeeping methods in 
South Carolina and was well known 
throughout the stete. I have had 
some interesting visits with South 
Carolina bee men in his company and 
had long looked forward to a return 
visit to see more of this unusual area. 


Prevost on 


a a 

With October, I complete 35 years 
of service with the American Bee 
Journal Prominent in 1915 were 
such men as Dr. C. C. Miller, Eugene 
Secor, and A. J. Cook, who have long 
since passed on. Few of the present- 
day leaders had been heard of then 
the have been con- 
cerned with many of the same prob- 
lems that trouble us today. Disease 
and low prices have been perennial 
subjects for discussion. 

Looking ahead we seem to be 
entering a new era when the bee- 
keeper will depend upon service in 
pollination as much or more than 
upon honey production. A new set of 
problems present themselves 
and the beeman must become an ex- 
pert in a new field. We little realize 
the changé likely to occur in the next 
35 years 


years we 


now 


tee 
We are told that, in China, water- 
melons are grown for the seeds, which 
are an important item of food rather 
than for the flesh as in this country 
In some countries also we learn that 
the seeds of squash are regarded as 
of more value than the flesh. We 
Americans are very different in our 
food habits from most other people 

+O. 


Profe vr O'Rourke, director of the 
Michigan Botanical Garden at Hidden 
Lake, has already started a collection 








Frank C. Pellett 


group of notables with Frank 
Pellett at the Journal Test Gardens 
look over the ever-flowering locust. This 
tree has possibilities for roadside plant- 
ing. 


of honey plants. Since the first 
honey plant collection of note was 
at the Michigan Agricultural College 
about 75 years ago, it seems very 
appropriate that such a garden be 
established in that state. August 
Beilmann has such a project at the 
Arboretum of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and Dr. Youngken is making 
it a part of his drug garden at the 
University of Washington at Seattle. 
Now comes a serious study of bee 
pasture at the Florida Experiment 
Station. Real progress may now be 
expected. 
——_____—_—~<-0->—_—_ 

Among the new plants in this 
year’s test garden is alfalfa from 
Germany. It comes from the place 
where Adam Grimm, lived before 
coming to Minnesota more than a half 
century ago. We are assured that 
it is the original strain from which 
his famous Grimm alfalfa came, and 
which proved to be among the hard- 
iest and most popular varieties. We 
will watch with interest to see how 
much change has come from its long 
cultivation in America 


—_-r 


Another new 


plant is Albanian 
sage, sent by: M: of Kew 
Botanical Garden. It is like meadow 
sage but much smaller. If it proves 
as adaptable as the meadow sage, it 
will be a valuable addition 


Howes 


tee 

We note that our friend, George 
Rea, has retired for the third time. 
It is hard for George 
active for long He 
extension apiarist with permanent 
appointment. His service began in 
North Carolina, September 1, 1916, 
and has continued over 34 years. It 
would be hard to measure his in- 
fluence on the progress of bee culture 
in a very changeable period. 


to remain in- 


was the first 
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Crop Compared to 1949 

New Hampshire and Maine report 
better than last year, but the rest 
of the New England states are short, 
as is New York. Along the Atlantic 
Coast, Maryland and Virginia seem 
10 per cent better than a year ago, 
and the Carolinas and Georgia about 
average, with a decided increase in 
the crop in Florida ranging as high 
as 200 per cent of 1949 in some in- 
stances. The states of Mississippi, 
Alabama and Tennessee seem short, 
with Kentucky and Louisiana above 
last year. 

The southern sections of Texas are 
light, but the eastern and northeastern 
sections are heavy, making perhaps 
as much crop as in 1949. Pennsyl 
vania, Ohio and Michigan de- 
cidedly better than a year ago with 
conflicting reports from Indiana and 
Illinois. 

Wisconsin is barely up to a year 
ago, but western Minnesota and 
northern and western Iowa are de- 
cidedly better, and this applies also 
to Kansas and Nebraska which had 
a near failure a year ago. The 
Dakotas are likely about up to 1949 
New Mexico better and 
Arizona about average Eastern 
Montana sections were decidedly 
good but northern and_ western 
portions are below a year ago. The 
Arkansas Valley of Colorado, as well 
as the western slope were together 
better than in 1949, but the San 
Juan and San Luis Valleys have been 
decidedly short. Utah and Nevada 
both have a short crop this year, and 
this rules generally for Idaho and 
Washington, with Oregon about 
average. Southern and central Cali 
fornia will have as much as a 
year ago, but northern California has 
been surprising even in view of the 
destruction of much of the star 
thistle There has been a 


are 


seems 


not 


also 
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Crop and Market 


M. G. Dadant 


tendency t 
sections wher! 

pollination with 

harvest 

all, the go ent 
reports estimates 


the honey 

All in 
stated 
about 3 per cent ahead of a year ago 
likely 
down 
Texas 
above 


vernn 


elsewhere 


due to better crops extending 
the Missouri Valley and into 
and Arkansas which has had 
the 1949 crop 

In the Canadian provinces, Britist 
Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatch 
ewan are at least the equal of last 
with Manitoba, Ontario 
the provinces east apparently having 
no more than a year ago which was 
in itself a short crop 


year, and 


Condition of Bees 


The condition of bees 
in practically all 
country. There may have to be some 
feeding done in Connecticut and New 
York, and some in the 
Carolinas 

On the west 
run for pollination a1 
the number of 


seem 


sections ot the 


perhaps 


colonies carried into 
up to a year 


then n 


winter will not average 
ago with 
ened condition or 

All in all, we believe the con 
of bees to be at least the 
year ago in spite of disappointn 
in the fall flows in many sections of 
the 
good 
east, 


many of 


needing 


equal o 


ent 


country 
fall aster 
but farther 
have been 


Recent reports are of 
flows from Arkansas 
north the fall 


disappointing 


Alou 


very 


Honey Demand 
We are facing a much, 

proposition this year th: 

two years the 

honey. It has decide 

either on account of 

on the part of the consumer or be 

cause of extra effort on the part of 
The 

While 


rted slow in a few 


ago in 


the packer or producer of ho 
two, of course, are interrelat« 
the demand is rep< 
sections it fron 
and in 


sections, in most 
fair 


to good some cases extra 





Cars and less than 


Honey Wanted— “x" Tor Prices 
C. W. AEPPLER CO., oconomowoc, wis 





This 
if honey 
aerate 


generally 


bodes the dis 
since we have had a 
most and it 


believed that honey does 


well for 


fall in cases 


sell as well as it does when 


ier weather arrives 


Retail Honey Prices 


Our reports range all the way from 
21 cents to 39 cents for 1 pound glass 
average 

There 

if anything, a stiffening in 
rather than a reduction. On 
have had prices 
85 cents to $1.05 
New York 


jars in retail stores with the 
running around 27 to 33 cents 
has been 
the price 
5-pound pails we 
reported as low a 
in Colorado to $1.50 in 
and Illinois, with the average around 
$1.25 in sections east of the Missis- 
ippi and $1.00 to $1.10 farther west 


Bulk Offers 
Some amber honey sold as 
as 10 cents per pound, but the 
general run of ambers is at the sup 
port 9 cents 
not seem to be 
that price 


has 


} } 


there does 
demand at 
Likely much amber honey 


price of and 


a heavy 


the government 
price of 9 with 
moved 


will be sealed under 


upport loan cents 
the possibility that it may be 
vithout loss to the 
fore the 1951 
house 

White honey seems to be 
demand We 
fact 
moved in 


government be- 
honey 


crop is in the 


in very 
report this in 
that white 
Florida as low 
and at as low as 
other 


good 
view of the 
has 


some 
honey 
as 8 cents a pound 
¥ cents in some 

However, the 
producer’ 
0% cents with some 


) 


sections 
general average of 
ale f.o.b point runs 10 to 
high as 
cents, and one car reported at 11% 
f.o.b. Montana point 

It has been reported to us 
ome of the packer 


of white 


sales a 


cent 
that 
are already short 
and hoping for re- 
packing at a 
sh ipper’s 


honey 
placement for 
of 10 cents f.o.b 


though some 


price 
point, al 
being picked up, we 
at 9 cent 
This leaves a 
the price on the 
such as the 5- 


realize 
stiffen 
packages of 
which 
were 


tendency to 
larger 
pound 
sted 
mmensurate 
bottles 


alway ins 
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PACKAGE BEES FOR 
1951 


J. F. McVAY 
JACKSON, ALABAMA 


ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 


HONEY PRODUCER AND 
PACKER’S SUPPLIES 


@ QUEENS—YORK’S QUALITY BRED ITALIANS @ 
$1.00 EACH 


The strain preferred by leading honey producers. 


UeUOEHA SEA ESOOEDEEREBESENERORED , 
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YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 


Box 7, 510 N. Cedar, Lansing, Michigan 


KOEHNEN’S 


: Package Bees and Queens || - 
3- Banded Italian Queens my oe and = WESTERN CANADA  BEEKEEPER 


1 to 11, 65c each KOEHNEN’S APIARIES |] soo ttree. Sears? cornbinatton "with 
American Bee Journal $2.50 per year. 

12 or more, 60c each GLENN, CALIFORNIA Timely to << on ——- < ae —_ nee. 

U keeping and all the news about Canada an 

Health certificate, safe arrival Canadian markets You cannot afford to be 

A : ’ withou e@ most up-to-date information 

and satisfaction guaranteed. Allen Latham s Bee Book in these days of great changes. Sample copy 

No extra charge for clipping. free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 

The first and only book ever written by KEEPER, 211 Affleck Building, Winnipeg, 
_ the great master of beekeeping, published Manitoba, Canada. 

December, 1949. 200 pages. 27 chapters. 


Hand ly b di loth and tt 
JOHN i: HOGG Saueaaa tn anaetal "puuieulive comtaines. ‘ 
TIFTON, GEORGIA $2.95 POSTPAID Are You Losing Beeswax? 


HALE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. Hapeville, Georgia slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
Northern Bred Italian Queens Presses get every available ounce of wax 
out of this material. Send for terms. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS HIGH QUALITY QUEENS e 


ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
tl 75 CENTS EACH BY -” ~— “ BARAT & BONS. inc. 
Renew Your Subscription CarlusT.Harper Xissene”°” HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 























We render old combs, cappings, and 











QUEENS Thirty-Second Assembly 


50 CENTS EACH Bue 
ee ae ae DADANT’S Gilt-4-Edge Foundation and 


Plenty of GOOD YOUNG QUEENS LEWIS Nailless Top Bar Frame 
ready to mail. You must be pleased ¢ 
with QUEENS you buy from us. 


They are Bred Right, Reared Right. 


Shipped Right. 
and P g holes in the ends of the bottom bar. Then snap a 
e sheet of Dadant’s Gilt-4-Edge Foundation into the 
frame and you are done—in less than a minute— 
PRICES : 


Goodbye Bench Work! 


: 
‘ 
3 


There is no wedge to nail in the Lewis Nailless 
Top Bar Frame and only two nails to use in bored 


no wiring—no embedding. Sample sheet and frame 


3-BANDED ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 25 cents. 


1-24 $ .60 each 
25-99 .55 each The Lewis Nailless Top Bar Frame fits any foun- 


100-up .50 each dation and Dadant’s Gilt-3-Edge Foundation fits any 
frames with slotted bottom bar, with wedge in 





Tested Queens, $ .75 extra. 


h bar. 
Clipped or Air Mailed at no extra cost. ee 





THE STOVER APIARIES DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


MAYHEW. MISSISSIPPI HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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@ Beeswax Wanted ® 


We did a large volume of business this past 

When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST season and as a result of our stock of beeswax 
Look For This Sign 
very low. It takes many tons of beeswax to fill 
our needs and we are always in the market for 
good quality, country run beeswax in any size 


lots from one pound up. 
Trade Mk. Reg 
U.S 


- Pat. Off GET OUR PRICES 
KELLEY—"The Bee Man” 


before you sell your wax. No matter what some- 
one else may offer you remember that we pay the highest market prices. 
We offer you a good market year after year for your beeswax and if you 
need 25 pounds or more of comb foundation we will work your wax into this 
at a substantial saving. Write for shipping tags and quotations. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 2° Paducah, Ky. 


Labels, Containers 


Honey Handling Equipment 


Jars are again available, along with cans, pails, cartons and the 


NEW CUT COMB TRAY AND PLASTIC BAG! 
Write for prices and samples. 


BEESWAX 


We always pay highest market prices for your beeswax. Write for prices, 
or just ship when ready. Rendering facilities also available at Hamilton, and now 
being installed at Paris. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


1010 W. AUSTIN ST., PARIS, TEXAS HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Dealers Everywhere 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILNS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
DEC 50 


Bee Books for Gifts @ 





ie 
HERE’S YOUR FINEST SELECTION 
ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture 


Your most dependable source of bee information. 
720 pages and full of pictures. The truest infor- 
mation about bees and their care written by E. R. 
Root, world known bee authority. The A. B. C. is 
easily understood by the beginner—very valuable 
to every beekeeper. Price postpaid $3.95. with one 
year subscription to Gleanings in Bee Culture $5.35. 

Five Hundred Answers 

Have a question? MHere’s your answer! The 
leading authorities on beekeeping have gathered 
together the questions most asked and printed them 
and the full answers in this entertaining book. 
Price postpaid 50c:; with a one year subscription to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture $2.25. 


Starting Right with Bees 


A good beginners’ book is all-important and 
here’s a real good one. Over 100 pages and 183 


Bee Books for 


Yourself 


illustrations to help you understand. Price post- 
paid 75c: with a one year subscription to Gleanings 
$2.50. 


Beekeeping by Dr. E. F. Phillips 
A good book on beekeeping of interest to both the 
amateur and the commercial beekeeper. Written 
by one of America’s leading bee men. Price post- 
paid $4.00. 


The Golden Throng by Teale 
Here is a book on bees that offers some large, 


beautiful photographs. These pictures help make 
the book easily understood. Price postpaid $5.00. 


Beekeeping for Profit and Pleasure 
by Webb 
This book is of interest to every beekeeper—the 
amateur as well as the professional. It tells of 
equipment needed, management, honey plants, dis- 


ease and the bees’ enemies, swarming, and many 
other phases of bee culture. Price postpaid $2.50. 


AND FOR THE YOUNGSTERS —BETTY THE BEE 


The childrens book that you will read after they have gone to bed. BETTY THE 
BEE was written by a young beekeeper and illustrated by a young artist friend. 
The story is written for youngsters to understand and tells why the honey bee is 
everybody's friend. There are 22 7x10 inch pages—each page illustrated in colors 
so vivid that you'll blink with pleasure. It’s a wonderful gift! Betty the Bee by 


Tom Paisley. Price, postpaid 50 cents. 


BOOKS ARE GOOD ENTERTAINMENT — GIVE THEM — READ THEM 


THE A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


SINCE 1869 





